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On Forging a Will to Peace 


By Gurchurn Singh 


Rotary Club of Penang, Straits Settlements 


HILE science has brought distant frontiers 
nearer our own and machinery has knocked the bot- 
tom out of old economic theories, we still employ 
the old terms to think of the problems affecting our 
relations with our neighbors. “Each individual for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost” appears to 
be the order of the day. 

But how are we to change this antiquated philos- 
ophy of human relationships? 

Science has given us answers to many questions of 
living, yet at the same time has given us command 
of terrible instruments of extinction which, Frank- 
enstein-like, can destroy the very society which cre- 
ated them. Science has not solved the problem of 
war; indeed, it has intensified a thousand times this 
world problem. 

I once saw a film, one scene of which left an in- 
delible impression on my mind: An old gentleman 
gave expression to his feelings on war by saying, 
“When we win a battle, we call it victory and cele- 
brate it gayly; when we lose a battle, we call it mur- 
der and invoke the curses of God on our enemies.” 

This attitude of mind is typical of the majority of 
mankind. 

In individual relationships we at least pay lip sym- 
pathy to the principle expressed by the saying, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” The old idea of neighbor 
must be changed in the light of modern conditions 
and circumstances; for a nation is but an aggregation 
of individuals, and the world is only an aggregation 
of nations. 

Another effect of the matter-of-fact material tend- 
ency of the age is to subdue, if not entirely to de- 
stroy, the emotional side of our nature, with the in- 
evitable result that we have become cold and calcu- 
lating and all our actions pass first through the sieve 
of selfishness. 

It is essential, therefore, that there be a revision of 
our scale of values, so that we look at human prob- 
lems from the point of view of humanity as a whole; 
in other words, the development of a sense of inter- 
national citizenship with a corresponding sense of 


obligation to mankind to think and act in terms of 


A sense of world citizenship is a 
Rotary has 
its opportunity in the creation of 


need of men today. 


international good-tellowship. 
humanity—man toward man, nation toward nation. 

This, of course, depends on our mental attitude 
toward life and its problems, and we must begin 
with the individual. It is here that Rotary steps in 
to help in creating a feeling of international good- 
fellowship. 

Thoughts are our forces. As we think, so we tend 
to become. I am sure you must have heard this 
phrase many times; but we seldom stop to think of 
its implication. A good deal depends on our mental 
outlook on life; unfortunately, it is not facts which 
govern human actions, but our delief in regard to 
these facts. 

We must begin by first shedding our false sense 
of pride and vanity with the incidental superiority 
and inferiority complexes, and the false notion that 
race or nationality can have anything to do with the 
quality of human relationship. What we are suf 
fering from is a lack of social adjustment and the 
failure to subordinate material and economic values 


to human and spiritual ones. 


Te: world instinctively feels that it is heading for 
a crash, yet feels powerless to prevent it. We must 
rediscover the hidden strength of our inner selves 
and act on the belief that the living souls of men 
may halt the mechanical march of events toward 
disaster. 

We must deeply feel that human will and con 
sciousness will always be strong enough to change 
institutions which hamper the spirit. Rotary is at 
tempting to act on the present for the future. Not 
by a series of revolutions forged by conditions, but 
by creative deeds is it endeavoring to put into every 
human spirit the dignity it desires. 

The task before the world is to create an atmos 
phere of international goodwill which involves th: 
replacement of the ideology of conflict, whether 
military or economic, by that of peaceful organiza 
tion of codperative effort. Rotary represents the at 


tempt of one group of men to face this task. 
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By Henry Ford 


As told to—and with sketches by—S. ]. Woolf 


T IS impossible for me to predict what will hap- 
pen in the next 25 years. And yet I am perfectly 
certain of some things that must come. 

The changes which have taken place in the last 
25 years have all been the beginnings of still greater 
changes; the progress which has been made in indus- 
try, science, and agriculture, startling and epoch- 
making as it has been, is obviously but a stepping 
stone leading to results which would not be difficult 
to outline if we were not now so occupied and 
charmed, so to speak, with each day’s progress. 

So many of us say, “See what we have done!” in- 
stead of saying, “See where we are being led!” 

Personally, I believe that a quarter of a century 
from now people will look back at these times in 
much the same way as we now do at what I might 
call the stagecoach era of the world’s development. 

When I was a boy, many craftsmen worked in 
their own homes. This was not so romantic as some 


library-minded people have tried to make it appear. 


The famous River Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Company. . . 
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What of the Next 25 Years? 


New opportunities and progress 
will come as men clearly realize 
that the machine was invented to 
serve—not to save—human labor. 


In comparison with the modern factory, the system 
of home crafts was a frightful system. Men, women, 
and children lived in an atmosphere that emphasized 
the means of living; they never for a moment could 
get away from their work. There was no change of 
scene, no chance for relaxation, nothing but incessant 
drudgery. Homes were not homes at all, but very 
badly managed workshops which housed entire 
families. 

When a man wanted to speak to his neighbor, it 
meant a walk or drive of miles; telephones were un- 
known; and as for radio or airplanes, anyone who 
had been able even to imagine them would have been 
accused of drawing upon the miraculous. Even to 
have suggested that some day horses would be largel) 
displaced by automobiles would have brought forth 
much scofhing and ridicule. 

Then some people came along with the idea that 


. “Every hour we do things in our shops that could 


not be done if you assembled a million men for the purpose. . . .4n this sense, the machine has created new jobs.” 
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workers could better group their occupations under 
one roof rather than for each to work alone at home, 
and the factory came into existence. Of course, it 
brought evils with it—the same evils that had existed 
in so-called “home” industry—long hours, harmful 
employment of women, and child labor. These were 
not originally factory evils; in fact, the factory abol- 
ished them in the course of time. Thus were two 
gains made: work became better, and the house was 
allowed to become a home. 

With the establishment of the factory, the ma- 
chine was given a chance. Much has been said 
against the machine, yet boiled down to its essence, 
the Machine Age has meant the reduction of “sweat- 
ing” and, contrary to what some say, it has increased 
rather than decreased employment. It is a good 
thing that this is true, for the Machine Age has not 
only come to stay but is only beginning. No one is 
going back to the machineless days—to carry bur- 
dens on his back instead of pushing them on a wheel- 
barrow, for example. 

There is no doubt that the machine not only makes 
it possible for more people to earn more money, but 
it also makes work more humane. Labor, which 
operates the machine, needs more and more intelli- 
gence, and is developing it, for the machine is a 
great educator—a fact that has been unrecognized so 
far. 
that the field for labor is immeasurably improved 


and enlarged, while work becomes more rewarding 


It opens up such vast new avenues of efforts 


and dignified. 

The notion that machinery was invented as a 
labor-saving device is a mistaken one. Machiner) 
was invented by labor for labor-serving purposes! 
Every hour we do things in our shops that could not 
be done even if you assembled a million men for the 
purpose. There are some things which men simply 
could not do without the machine. In this sense, 
the machine has created new jobs. Without modern 
machinery, the automobile would be an impossible 
creation. Without automobiles, there would not be 
the present demand for gasoline, oil, rubber, steel, 
and for a thousand other things that are associated 
with motor cars—the good roads which are continu- 
ally being built, the road-building machinery; the 
machines which build those machines; and so on 
down the line. 

Since the introduction of machinery, entirely new 
industries have arisen which have afforded men an 
opportunity to work along new channels. 

There are men calling themselves economists who 
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Henry 
He ts now 73 
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over with the application of 


industiies 


Ford, sketched from lif 
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synonymous the wo 


ence to manufacturing 


write books urging that new inventions be sup- 
pressed because of the effect they will have on the 
structure of the economic world. Of course, the 
trouble with most books is that they are out of date 


When 


was developing his steam engine and when Watt 


by the time they are printed. Newcomen 
was improving it, a new work on economics was 
being read throughout the civilized world, based on 
a world strangled for want of machinery. But as 
between the steam engine and the book, it was the 
engine that changed the entire economic system. If 
you want a window into the future, watch the trend 
of the machine. 

Do away with the wheel and what would become 


of us? The wheel is the basis of the machine. Yet 
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it has never been considered other than the h 
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The old sawmill at Ford's re-created vista of life of another day, Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Smail 


shops, foundries, and mills at pract:cally every crossroads were a characteristic of the era before the Machine Age. 


of man. And all machines since the discovery of 
the wheel have been the helpers of man. 

Machines without men are useless. All real power 
is the power within man; power in a machine is the 
power of man extended. Machines do not run them- 
selves. It takes a high intelligence to run them— 
higher than anyone has yet had the insight to sce 
and the courage to acknowledge. Without that in- 
telligence directing them they would be idle. Indeed, 
the danger is that man’s intelligence will lag behind 
the machines which he creates. 

The so-called evils attendant on the Machine Age 
are largely due to our inveterate objection as human 
beings to moving forward. But this tendency is con- 
fined to particular periods and is fortunately always 
temporary. Every generation eventually adjusts 
itself to its task; it may move on intelligently or un- 
willingly, but it moves on. 

A characteristic of my younger days was the small 
shop, foundry, or mill. At practically every cross- 
roads and along each stream, some small industry 
thrived. The growth of great industries seemed for 
a time to change this. Industry became centralized. 
That had a temporary benefit. 


But it also had disadvantages. These are now 





leading us to consider and to experiment in certain 
methods of decentralization. 

Extensive operations will always be conducted in 
great plants, yet if there is the proper management 
and control of design, the lighter work can be done 
just as well and with many advantages in small fac- 
tories located in village communities. The same 
city wage will be paid, but overhead will be less, an 
employees can find better living conditions. 


if HAVE always felt that family security should not 
depend upon a single resource. With one foot in 
industry and one foot on the soil, a family is fairly 
safe against economic uncertainties. Within 50 miles 
of Dearborn, Michigan, we have 14 plants making 
parts for our cars. If we can do it, there is no reason 
why other large manufacturers cannot do the same 
thing. They have only to observe what departments 
can be detached from the main plant, and then by 
experiment convince themselves that such a move is 
a good thing for the workers as well as for the 
product. 

Of course, this requires a great deal of person?! 
attention, but no man should accept the responsibilit) 
of running a business unless he is prepared to regard 
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it constantly as his greatest obligation to society. 

While improvements are taking place and new 
things are being created, it does not follow that old 
things must be abandoned, if there is any good in 
them. No good thing is ever rendered obsolete by 
progress. When the telephone came along, people 
thought that the telegraph would become obsolete. 
It hasn’t. Now radio works hand in hand with both. 


Rew inventions come along when old ones are 
beginning to arrive at a stage of perfection. It took 
man millions of years to create a good wagon; when 
he had reached what was approximate perfection in 
wagon-making, bicycles began to be used. When 
the development of the bicycle was finished—when 
it was made about as good as it could be—automo- 
biles were designed. Engineers have kept on im 
proving cars—improving their design and their parts. 

Aviation will not come into its own until the auto- 
mobile has been absolutely perfected. But there is 
much still to be done in automobiles. Give us a few 
years more, and the automobile will be improved 
and refined beyond all present imagination. Motor- 
car manufacturing is still a new industry. There 
will be changes for the better in almost every part 
of the car. Most of the present 
changes are only talking points 
for salesmen. The depression gave 
us all a chance to get down to 
work that had long been waiting 
to be done. 

All our machinery will be 
lighter and better. This is true not 
only of automobile machinery but 
of machinery in general. Almost 
every mechanism today is unnec- 
essarily overburdened with weight 
—due to a system of interlocking 
directorates; manufacturers have 
been only selling materials instead 
of also studying their best use. 

For a time improvement in the 
direction of disencumbrance was 
halted because of mergers made 
for financial reasons. Such mer- 
gers always result in a suspension 
of the work of improvement and 

Old-time blacksmith shop at Green- 


field Village. . . . It gives significant 
perspective to the giant mills nearby. 


in higher prices. They defeat themselves in the end. 


Another obstacle to progress in simplification is 


the lack of readiness on the part of the public to ap 
preciate and accept new things. However, our peo 
ple are now becoming educated to a point wher 
they can intelligently codperate with the engineer in 
his experiments to improve automotive equipment 

With improvements in machinery go changes of 
design. But unless the change in design is required 
by basic improvement, nine times out of ten it wil 
not long endure. There is no beauty that does not 
arise from a functional requirement; it is a mistak: 
to add or take away features for no other reason thai 
to make a change or to make a new impression on 
the eye. 

For example, houses are being built today with 
windows that have no eaves. Some people think thi 
adds to the beauty of the houses. But eaves have a 
definite function to perform, and therefore it ca 
safely be predicted that the new fashion will not last 
It does not matter what the commodity is—hous 
furniture, clothing, or machinery—the things that 


do best what they are supposed to do are by that 


very fact the most beautiful things. 


No one can speak of | Continued on page 4/ | 
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The Debate-of-the-Month 
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Should We ‘Buy National’? 





HROUGHOUT the world today, we see the 
spectacle of many industrial nations promoting buy- 
at-home campaigns. In my opinion there is nothing 
illogical, subversive, or fallacious about such move- 
ments. I consider them a perfectly natural levelling 
off of the inflationary boom period to which we be- 
came accustomed in the 1920's. 

If each country adhered to the making or growing 
of things for which it is best suited in materials and 
skill, I venture the view that, in the end, buy-at-home 
campaigns would promote not only their internal 
husbandry but their international economy as well. 
Surely it is reasonable that a country which buys the 
products abroad which its own resources can furnish 
as well, is not so economically well balanced as it 
might be. 

There is no better example of such a contention 
than the United States. America’s resources in men 
and materials built up the greatest material and social 


progress in history, con- 


fined its purchases for 





years to the necessities 
from abroad which it real 
ly needed, and, at the same 
time, established in inter- 
national markets a reputa- 
tion for peculiarly distinc- 
tive American products. 
We, however, made the 
mistake of failing to rec- 
ognize that foreign trade 
is a fickle goddess, that efh- 
turnover, 


quick 


ciency, 
substitution of new syn- 
thetic products, machine 
skill, would not indefinite- 
ly remain the monopoly 
of Americans. So instead 
of trying to maintain our 
exports somewhere at lev- 
els dictated by our national 
necessities (in which 95 


percent of our production 


NA 
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Yes! 


—Says Francis P,. Garvan 


President, Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York City 


is consumed right at home) we blindly went ahead 
to increase our exports. Our ideas of foreign trade 
became terribly inflated, and we inevitably came to 
a status of deflation. 

Americans took terrific punishment in the whole 
maze of our international operations. We poured 
billions into Europe not only for foreign govern- 
mental purposes, but for foreign industry and trade. 
We lent money abroad which theoretically permitted 
foreigners to buy from us. This is now conceded to 
have been a grave blunder, but those who would 
salve our consciences sav it was done to avoid taking 
foreign goods to pay for our exports. That, of course, 
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Citing heavy losses suf- 
fered by American capital 
and industry, Author Gar- 
van sees “nothing illogical, 
subversive, or fallacious” 
in the buy-at-home cam- 
paigns being waged in 
many industrial nations. 


is a statement contrary to the true picture. We still 
continued throughout all the 1920's to be the world’s 
largest buyer of the necessities from abroad which 
we could use, and paid for them in cash to the tune 
of four billions or so annually. 

But Americans are slow to learn. We are still 
dreaming of that five-billion-dollar export trade 
which we used to enjoy, and beginning to scheme 
how we can reflate our exports back to that old 
level. It is amazing that we have forgotten that our 
peak of exports of those years gone by meant a sal- 
utary condition only on paper. They were built on 
the illusion that we had to lend foreigners the money 
so that they could pay for our goods. Well, we sim- 
ply lost the goods and the money. 

Even to have been paid “on the line” for our ex- 
port shipments in that heyday of our prosperity 
would not argue that their colossal extent meant a 
healthy state of affairs. That would have minimized 
our enormous chronic deficit in our international 
operations, it is true, but not sufficiently by far to 
offset our folly in flooding the world with the bil- 
lions of hard-earned dollars in tourist expenditures, 


immigrant remittances, foreign charges for shipping 

















services, and other items entering into the financial 
aspect of our international relations. We literally 
wasted staggering sums of money because of our 
sheer ignorance in international dealings, and thus 
contributed no small part to the hardships and suf 
ferings of our own people today. We spent too mu h 
of our substance. To be intelligent about the prob 
lem of foreign trade, we must examine our present 
position. 

Our exports have undergone profound changes in 
composition. Fifty years back our chief shipments 
They 
formed nearly 80 percent of our shipments to for 
eign countries. After the World War, our fabricated 


abroad were raw materials and foodstufts. 


t 


and partly fabricated products were constituting ove1 
60 percent of our exports. The United States, trans 
formed into the world’s greatest industrial nation, 
began to call on outside sources for huge supplies 
of raw materials. 

Thus, while American life became interrelated 
with that of the rest of the world, the depend 
on exports remained much less than that of any oth 
important country. Our exports fluctuated betw 


5 and 7 percent of our total | Continued on page 44 
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Should We ‘Buy National’? 


i. I WERE invited to do so,I could write 50 telling 
slogans in favor of “Buy National” to every one I 
could in disfavor of a practice, which since the World 
War, and particularly since 1929, has become more 
and more the policy of almost every nation in the 
world. 

For instance: Buy NATIONAL AND RepucE UNEM- 


PLOYMENT; BRING THE TOWNSMAN Back TO THE 
LAND: SAvE YouR CoUNTRY FROM ForEIGN DEPEND- 
ENCE; Keep Goip Reserves Intact; MAKE YOURSELF 
Sare. These are but a few of many examples. 

The wide appeal to patriotism, to common sense, 
to self-preservation, almost to sanity, has a telling 
effect, and in refusing a foreign-made article—some- 
times even at a lower price—one leaves one’s desk or 
store with a glow of conscious rectitude and satisfac- 
tion which warms one’s heart: Principle and self- 


interest for once walk hand in hand. This is what 
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we are told, and we are only too happy to believe it. 

I maintain, however, that the logical outcome of 
such a policy carried to its present extreme is leading 
the world directly into an irremediable impasse. 

War is not a remedy for anything; but just as 
James Watt discerned that if you tie down the lid of 
a saucepan, something blows up, so war explodes 
upon an astonished and frightened world, when no 
other redress, or safety valve, can be found for con- 
ditions which have become intolerable. 

While I admit the immediate effect of buying home 
products is to create work for those unemployed, it 


No! 


— ir Charles A. Mander, Bart. 


Varnish Manufaciurer, Wolverhampton, England 
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does not follow that under normal conditions buying 
soods made abroad is detrimental to home produc- 
tion. In the first place, we must be careful that the so- 
called home-produced article is really completely 
made from our own material and by our own work- 
people. 

Thus it has sometimes happened in our British 
Industries Fair, which is held every Spring in Lon- 
don and Birmingham and is visited by 50,000 over- 
seas buyers, that one or two machines exhibited have 
been largely, with the exception of the nameplate, 
made abroad. 

It is indeed an interesting speculation as to how to 
and a homemade 


differentiate between a foreign 


article. Let me illustrate my point by re- 
Ur, ferring for a moment to my own industry. 
8 For instance, my firm has been estab- 
2 "3\ lished 144 years; in making varnish, the raw 


\ materials, gum, linseed oil, and turpentine, 
all come from abroad and represent the 
bulk of the factory cost of the finished prod 


/ uct. 


I have always assumed, however, that 
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Effects of buy-at-home campaigns go 
round and round, like music in the 
popular tice and come forth at sur- 
prising places, declares this author. 























I am correct in calling the resulting compound “Mad 
in England.” Why not then machinery made from 


Belgian steel? How much work in fact has to be put 


into a foreign body to convert it into a homemad 


one? cakes from foreig 


Can we make homemade g! 
flour? Did King Alfred “come a cropper” in watel 


ing the homemade or foreign waflle - 
established 


your own satisfaction after exhaustive inquiries that 


Assuming, however, that you have 


the article purchased is so homemade as to com 


under your own private definition, I suggest tha 


by its purchase you are doing in fact little or not! 


ing to relieve unemployment. The purchase of 


foreign-made article (actually paid for after tak 


ing abnormal credit!) merely creates in the banl 


a credit in dollars, francs | Continued on page 45 
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‘Got a Job, Mister?’ 





By Charles W. Ward 


Loan O fhice r, Northwestern University 


hk AM a specialist in recent graduates. They owe 
me money: money that they borrowed to finish 
school. I want to be paid so I can lend the money 
to others who need it. The only way most of them 
can repay is to get jobs. To protect myself, there- 
fore, and because I like to do it, I help them get jobs. 

You might imagine by that that I buttonhole John 
Smith, president of the Smith Button Company, or 
some other friend, and say: “John, I’ve got a friend 
I think he would make good in 
Give him a trial, will you?” 


who needs a job. 
the button business. 

But I don’t. I don’t know enough John Smiths 
to go around. And not one in a hundred would give 
a boy a job today on that kind of approach. It’s the 
easiest thing in the world for a man tackled thus, 
to say: 

“I'm awfully sorry, old man, but I haven't got a 
job in the place.” 

Yet the chances are he will hire several men within 


the month! 

There is a lot of nonsense talked about this job 
business. Tens of thousands of young people will 
be seeking jobs soon—within the next few weeks. 


Illustrations by 
Robert A.Graef 


“Tens of thousands of 
young people will be 
seeking jobs soon... . 
Some will get them be- 
cause they know how 
to work things right.” 


Some will get them be- 
cause Mother’s brother 
runs the place, or Dad 
knows somebody. Some 
will get them because 
they know how to work 
things right. A few— 
very few, comparatively 
—will get them because 
they tramp from door 
to door till their shoes 
wear out, saying despair- 
ingly to every employment manager in town: 

“Mister, I'll take anything!” 

To any boy or girl who wants to land a job this 
summer, I have four tried-and-tested pieces of free 
advice: 

Be choosey; Never ask for a job; 
Pull wires; Don't be choosey. 

I don’t mean you shouldn’t work hard at the job 

of getting a job. You should. But work inf¢elli- 
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gently. Use a pry. Get Old Man Human Nature _ lion people who once said, “How do you do, Genera’ 
for an ally. I don’t actually get a job for one boy in Dawes!”—and after shaking the hand of the form: 
a hundred. But I have shown hundreds how to get Vice President of the United States and Ambassad 
jobs for themselves. to the Court of St. James, passed out of his memo 
Let me tell you about Larry Stout. That’s his real if I was ever in it. So I sat down and wrote 
name. Larry came to me one day and said: this letter: 
“Mr. Ward, I want to connect up with the Pure = Dear General ~~ 
Chis is to introduce an unusual young tf 


Oil Company. I like the line, and I like the organi 


trying to get started, to an unusual man who 1s 


zation. But I’ve called half a dozen times and | 


is Gene ral | Jawes. 


can't even get inside. They just tell me they're not You may not remember me, but I know you 


nh ; ” ¢ =| io mvuing hin m1 ) 
hiring anybody. Don't you know someone— to think you will enjoy giving him a minute « 


“ ” ° 4 6&6 ’ ” little boost. The bearer is Lawrence Stout, and I a 
Larry,” I said, “I don’t know a soul. ; arr a 


He looked glum at that. So I suggested we put sat —_ W. Wa 
on our skull caps. Larry took that letter to the General's office. H 

Larry had the right idea to start with. He wasn’t was inside in five minutes. He told his story ai 
“taking anything.” He had picked his line and his asked for advice. 

“Why, you ought to go and see So-and-so, 
General Dawes, naming the vice president of Pu 
Oil. “Here’—scribbling something on my 


“take this and tell him I sent you.” 


Barry hadn't even been able to get inside b 


but now he was ushered politely into th 

dent’s office, and talked with him for three-quart 
of an hour. He didn’t ask for a job—I'll tel! 
why in a moment. But he made it perfectly 
that the Pure Oil Company was the outhit 
wanted to work for, for a long time. At th 

the interview the vice president said: 

“It seems to me we ought to be able to find a | 
for you in this business. I don’t know wh 
now. Can you come back in three or four day 

Larry was back at the appointed time. 

“Would you mind going out of town?” asked 1 
vice president at the second interview. 

“Not at all.” 

“We've got a place in Dayton 


Dayton was Larry’s home town! The last [| 





he was doing fine. 
Don't ask for a job! That sounds like strang 


advice, doesn’t it? It is. But it’s the right line 





these days. 
company. He was choosey. One of the things suc- Why? Put yourself in the employer’s shoes 
cessful job-hunters soon discover is that they have a has been hounded for jobs again and again 


better chance to land a job if they are deliberately again. All day and all night. The answer is 


looking for the job. matic with him now: 
“I don’t know a soul in Pure Oil,” I told Larry, “Sorry, old man; I haven’t got any jobs.” 
“but you ought to be able to get in there somehow.” If you see him at noon, he has already said 


It occurred to me that I had heard somewhere 20 times since sunup. 
that the Dawes brothers had a considerable interest Well then, what cheery subject can you introdu 
in that company. I am one of the six or eight mil- Here’s the “low-down.” Try asking him for 
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advice. You can bet your last nickel he won't say: 

“Sorry, old man; I haven't got any advice.” 

You'll get his attention. A chap who is looking 
for “any job”—and saying so every chance he gets 

is not very interesting to anybody. He becomes 
something of a bore. But an older man in any line 
is likely to be attracted to a younger man who is 
ambitious to make a success in that same line. There 
is nothing the older man would like so much, prob- 
ably, as a chance to begin all over again. He can’t 
do that. The next best thing left for him to do 1s to 
guide some youngster who is about to set foot on the 
same road, 

I have suggested this line of thought to a lot of 
boys, and I never heard of but one using it and being 
rebuffed. I imagine the trouble with that one was 
that he got his signals mixed. Of the many young 
fellows who succeeded with it, | have in mind at 
the moment one whom I will call Henry. 


Henry wanted to get into the mail-order business. 


Se 






“Gordon came into my 
? é 
offi Cc the ple lure o} 
utter deyjection. The 


dragon had got Aim. 
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“What have you done?” I asked him point-blank. 

“Flat-footed it to every mail-order employment 
office in town,” he said. 

“And were turned down?” 

He nodded. 

“How many general managers have you called 
on?” I asked. 

Henry's eyes popped. “They wouldn't even let m« 
in the door.” 

“No?” Then I told him about the time I was sick 
and out of work for a year, and when the doctor 
finally said I could do a little something, needed a 
job so badly I could have cried. I thought my bes: 
chance would be in some new business. The newest 
thing making headlines at that time was commer 
cial aviation. 

I was in Detroit. “Who,” I asked, “is the biggest 
aviation man here?” 

Howard E. Coffin, they told me. He was vice 
president of the Hudson Motor Car Company, and 
president of the American Aeronautical Society. | 
called him on the phone. 

“Mr. Coffin,” I said, “you have never met me. You 
wouldn't remember me if you had. But I would 
like to call and see you for a few minutes about a 
matter of great importance to me, but of no possi 
ble advantage to you.” 

I stressed that last. He said to come on up. 

I walked through a corporal’s guard in the front 
ofice and was warmly welcomed by Mr. Coffin in 
his private room. In five minutes he told me wher: 
a job could be found and authorized me to use his 
name in applying for it. I applied by wire, and 
got it. 

I told Henry this, and I told him to think of th: 
biggest man he knew, or knew of, in the mail-order 
business. I thought it not withqut significance that 
he named one instantly. 

“Fine!” I said. “Now, when you go to him—” 

“But will he see me?” 

“Sure, he'll see you, if you tackle him right. When 
you go to him, talk like this: ‘Mr. ————, I want 
to get a start in this business in which you have made 
such a success. I think I am qualified for a start in 
a small way. Would you mind telling me how you 
would proceed today, if you were I?’ 

“You don’t ask him for a job,” I emphasized 
“There is no embarrassment on that score between 
you. He doesn’t have to think of ways to turn you 
down. And as sure as he is a human being and an 
employer, he will begin [Continued on page 49 | 
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So You'd Ee an Explorer! 


By William LaVarre 


Famed Adventurer and Author 


= decided whether flute playing is the 
ne plus ultra for a would-be explorer’s professional 
success. Once my mind is made up, something usu- 
ally comes along to change it—as, for instance, that 
impatient week we sat out in the South American 
jungle last year, 36 seconds north of the Equator, 
when flute playing proved no asset at all. 

The chief of the Tarumas didn’t like flute playing. 
The chief of the Wai Wai didn’t like flute playing 


either. They sat there opposite us, on sun-bleached 


turtle shells, refusing to applaud or cheer the excellent 
rendition I gave of The Whistler and his Dog, which 
had made plenty of other savages sit up nights. If I 
hadn’t remembered, at last, that I’d subscribed to a 
correspondence course entitled Fun with Paper Fold- 


Whimsical but sound advice tor 


Voun?g or old W ho ha 


7) 


the boy 
the itch to seek his tortune 


searching for jungle treasure 


. 
. 


ing, | probably wouldn’t be basking in the simple {11 


of civilization and writing these words of comme! 
Usually, when everything else failed, | could op 
up my sample trade-goods chest; but the chiet 
the Wai Wai was a man who didn’t want to buy h 
women anything. He didn’t want his women wea 
ing clothes, or putting sweet-smelling pomad 
their hair. “When a woman hasn't any cloth 
she is all right,” he said. “She works well and tl 
no foolishness. 
starts. You'd better shut up that box of nicknack 
I had considered myself preeminent as a sel 


of trade goods which no primitive man—or wom 


ut pul clothes on her and trouble 


i 








: 
» 
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—could resist, but it doesn’t 
take much higher education to 
know that a man like Kaitan 
can’t be made a fool of, even by 


Illustrations by 
Ray Inman 


the most accomplished  ex- 
plorer. I slammed the lid tight. 
Lucky for me, I remembered 
that “the ability to make things 
out of paper affords pleasure to 
alike” — to 


which I had subscribed $25 in, 


young and old 


as my wife frequently suggests, 
a weak-minded moment. 

The chief of the Tarumas 
thought my Paper Cup very in- 
teresting, but Kaitan of the 
Wai Wai was interested in 
nothing less than The Aviator’s 
Helmet, which I made once 
quite successfully but had a ter- 
rible time repeating for his 
benefit. I made Boat with Fun- 
nel, Lampshade, Four Bonbon 
Dishes, The Japanese Lantern, 
and had them all slapping their 
sides and roaring with The 
Goose's Head. From then on exploring in—and out 
of—Taruma and Wai Wai country was simplicity 
itself. 

But I think in the long run an accomplished flute 
player makes the best explorer. I started exploring 
18 years ago, and this was the first time I ever got 
any benefit out of being able to make a paper goose’s 
head. But at every turn of the trail I’ve found some- 
one who could be charmed by a good flute solo at 
sunset. Yes, one of the first things I'd teach the in- 
quiring explorer would be The Art—or whatever it 
could be called—of Playing the Flute. 


A LOT of people have asked me how one man- 
ages to organize such armylike expeditions, of mixed 
bloods, and keep them from murdering each other 
before civilization is regained. “I ask each man if 
he can play a flute,” I always say. “If he can’t, I 
leave him behind.” Of course, one can’t have an 
expedition orchestra out of flute players alone, no 
matter how good they are. We use empty bottles, 
spoons, kerosene drums, rubber bands, strident 


blades of razor grass to bolster up the musical inter- 


lude. I’ve seen men, working neck-deep in torment- 
ing rapids all day and ready to kill each other at the 
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“They sat there on sun-bleached turtle shells, refusing to applaud .. .” 


drop of a word, forget all enmity in an evening of 
wild, rhythmic music and, with heads together, gloat 
over some legerdemain of impromptu musical close 
harmony. 

Yes, music hath considerable charm, and musical 
instruments are worth more than their weight in 
gold to a gang of jungle-boring men. I have a boat 
crew of giant black paddlers which not a man-hating 
rapids in South America can lick, once they start 
their wild water-challenging songs. And lying back 
in my firelit swaying hammock, at night after a 
heart-breaking day, I get a strange new peace from 
the communal hour of lilting far-from-civilization 
melodies. 

In the old days of charting the earth’s surface, 
explorers had to know a lot of things about the stars 
and other celestial bodies, so they could find out 
where they were—and so their maps wouldn’t be 
all guesswork. All rivers wiggle on maps, but after 
more and more men pass up them, they seem to get 
a little worn out and stop wiggling where no rivers 
are supposed to be. It’s not very often, these days, 
that you stumble across a mountain where a lake 
is supposed to be or vice versa. Today a much more 
important question than Can You Locate Saturn? 


i 
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is—Do You Know Any Parlor Tricks? 
roll up your sleeves, take the Ace of Spades out of 


Can you 


your ear, and the Ace of Hearts out of your oppo- 
nent’s hair? Magic in 100 Easy Lessons would be 
my next course of study for the would-be explorer. 
Sure, you'll giggle and say it sounds silly. But I’ve 
travelled farther by doing a few card tricks under 
the turned-up nose of a glum savage than I could 
have by a week of astute chatter. One of my best 
assets, once I learned how to do it myself, was the 
old stand-by of putting together and separating two 
apparently interlocking bent nails. The white man 
who can pour clear water from one glass into an- 
other and have it turn red can usually go anywhere 
he wants to among primitive people. 


Can you make funny faces? Now that is some- 
thing every explorer should know. I've often 
thought what a famous explorer the Man-with-the- 
Rubber-Face might have become. For instance, he'd 
have been an instant hit with the brown-skinned 
Simpanos. Lord, what a glum-looking lot of peo- 
ple they are! I tried for days to 
get a smile of hospitality out of 
them without success. And then 
I fell into a bee’s hole (yes, bees 
live in holes, in Brazil). By the 
time I returned to the village, one 
side of my face was like a lumpy 
balloon. Id been after the chief 
for days to let the village women 
go off with me—to help carry my 
supplies into still more distant 
jungles—but all he did was to 
But he let 


out a loud pagan guffaw the min- 


grunt and look dour. 


ute he saw my new face, and it 
wasn't long before the whole vil- 
lage was rollicking in an ecstasy 
of glee and good-fellowship. 


After drinks all 
round he not only ordered out all 


numerous 


his available women, but made 
some of the younger boys go along 
also. If I could have made really 
funny faces—without resorting to 
such a painful agency—I have no 


i) 


doubt he would have climbed out 


“He let out a loud pagan guf- Ww 


faw the minute he saw my face.” 





MAN 
TAN) 


of his hammock and gone with me himself—and 
I'd be several thousand carats of diamonds riche: 
today. He knew where they were but, woe is me, 
I never could make a funny face grand enough to 
win his complete confidence. 

So, Easy Lessons in Funny Faces would be another 
obligatory course in my correspondence course fot 
explorers. 

Now, the next subject, and I might as well com 
right out and call a spade by its right name, has 1 
do with the Science of Scratching. I suppose mil 
lions of people have never thought very much about 
there being a right and a wrong way of scratching 
Maybe-there are millions of people who have neve: 
had to scratch. But none of them are explorers. 
Scratching is an essential of a real explorer’s exist 
ence. He is constantly doing it. The wrong kind 
of scratching may result in death, or worse. 

There really is, however, a right way to scrat 
You do it by closing your fist tight and not scratcl 
ing at all. Place your closed fist over the area annoy 


| Continued on page 45 


ing you, and gently open 
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Once I Was President 


By Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


Past President, Rotary Club of San Antonio, Texas 


REMEMBER as plainly as can be how I felt on 
the day that I finished my term as President of the 
Rotary Club and a new President was inaugurated. 
I resolved to be very noble. As I walked back to 
my store after the meeting I told myself: 

“I don’t see how the Club is going to get along 
without me as President. But no matter what hap- 
pens I absolutely will not interfere. Nor shall I 
criticise in any way. Even though the Club goes to 
the dogs, it shall never be said of me that I tried to 
re 

Later on, as the Club went along all right, I was a 
bit chagrined that I had taken myself so seriously. 
I would be chagrined now except that in going about 
the country I drop in on a good many Rotary meet- 
ings and frequently sit beside some man who has 
been President of his Club. Every ex-President I 
ever discussed it with said he was just like me the 
day he quit office. He was pessimistic about the 
Club’s future, but vowed he would 
be broad-minded and would try 
not to interfere. 

A man would be more than hu- 
man not to feel that way. I don’t 
know anything that is more likely “\ 


to give a man a high opinion of . © ¢@ 
himself than to be President of a — ~} q 
Rotary Club. I remember in my | 

own case how, the very day I was \7 
inaugurated President, there was we 
some kind of municipal celebra 
tion that the Rotary President was 
supposed to attend, and five dif- 
ferent Rotarians called up to ask if 
they couldn't drive me there. It 
Was a new experience and I liked 
it. Things like that happen all 
the time when you are a Club 
President. You “pal” around with 


We were behind the scenes wait- 
ing for our act when he came to 
me shaking from head to foot. s 


cant cross that stage, he said.” 


Wherein an ‘ex’ drops all guards 
and contesses what he and some 
others think about how a large 
Rotary Club should be operated. 


the District Governor when he pays his annual visit. 
You head your delegation when you attend the Inter- 
national Convention. Your name often appears in 
the newspaper, sometimes with your photograph 
All this is terrible on your character. It gives you 
the idea that you are just about the most important 
man in town. 

Yet, after all, we ex-Presidents aren’t a bad lot, 
once we are out of office a few months and realize 
we were a little mistaken about our importance. For 
one thing, I believe we feel a more personal responsi 
bility toward our Club than men who haven't been 
President. And I am sure most of us stick to the 
resolution that we made when we quit office. We 
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are careful not to interfere. Some ex-Presidents are 
even too careful. They hold back good suggestions 
because they are afraid it will seem as though they 
are trying to boss. 

That is why I like to sit beside ex-Presidents when 
| drop in on Rotary meetings around the country. 
They will open up to an ex-President visitor and 
talk about things they wouldn’t talk about to mem- 
bers of the home Club. 

I am going to repeat some things ex-Presidents 
have said to me. If any Rotarian doesn’t agree, | 
beg him to remember that I am merely acting as 
reporter. Here is what one of the ex-Presidents said: 
“It seems to me that our Club is afraid not to have 


When I 


was in office, 15 years ago, we had once a month 


some formal entertainment every week. 


what we called a ‘business meeting.’ I guess it wasn't 
exactly that, because we didn’t transact much busi- 
ness. There were no speeches. We just talked back 
and forth with other members at the tables where 
we happened to sit. But we had a much better 
chance to get really acquainted with one another 
than we have now.” 

Other ex-Presidents have talked along the same 
lines. One said: “I think nowadays too much time 
is taken up with announcements, introduction of 


bs 





At least 20 


average is taken up with not-very-important thing 


visitors, and so forth. minutes on a 
that could be done adequately in half the time. Yo 
have to rush through your lunch so as to be finish 
by the time the meeting is called to order. Th 


1 
i 


isn't any chance for conversation at the tabl 


Another man, in office about ten years ago, said 
“I think we have to 


many outside entertainer 
The vear tha 


| h id 


er 
absolute 


nowadays. 
I was President 


meetings run 


by our own members. | 


would rather attend 


meetin that our ow! 


y 
~ 


members get up, even 1 





they aren't very good at 1 


than listen to some pro 


fessional orator try to spellbind the audience.” 
Other ex-Presidents spoke against outside ent 
tainers. I was amazed to find some who didn’t evet 
want to hear the talented 14-year-old boy from Rura 
School Number One 


speech; nor the young lady from the local School o 
| g : 


recite Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Music play the piano; nor the president of the Wom 
ans’ Musical Club talk about next 


the Auditorium. 


week's corn 


I have been still more amazed to find a good many 
ex-Presidents who believe their Club entertains too 
many Speakers with Serious Messages. 

This is a shocking matter. I remind the read 
again that I merely repeat here what a Rotarian on 
confidingly said to me: 

“I know it is very important to promote American 
trade with Iceland. I am in favor of forest conserva 
I think the State Normal School ought to 


have more money. I favor the National Little Th: 


tion. 


ter Movement. 


¢ 


“But, darn it all, I can’t devote my whole life to 


these things. I’ve got a business of my own to at 


tend to. And so, when some man comes along and 


1 
| 


makes a fiery speech to the Club about crop divers 
fication or patronizing American ships instead of 
foreign ships, I can’t work myself into much of a 


sweat. Especially when I know the man has mad 


t 


the same speech to Kiwanis, Lions, the Chamber of 


Commerce, and the Parent-Teacher Association 
When he finishes his speech to the Club we iV 
him a good hand. Our President says we are deeply 
interested in his mission. Generally that’s that. W 


go back to our stores and | Continued on page 41 | 
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A Convention Preview 


By Alfred H. McKeown 


Chairman, Convention Committee, Rotary International. 


TLANTIC CITY enjoys the distinction of be- 
ing the only city in the world (aside from Chicago) 
to be host to two Rotary International Conventions. 
Its first was held in 1920—and was attended by a rec- 
ord crowd of more than 7,000, an eighth of all the 
Rotarians in the world at that time. 

Founder Paul Harris named the 1920 Convention 
“The Loyalty Convention.” Atlantic City’s second 
Rotary Convention—June 22 to 26, 1936—might also 
be so subtitled, for every indication now is that it will 
bring to the Boardwalk another record crowd. 

From the farthest corners of the Rotary world, 
Rotarians and their families are coming. Europe, 
anticipating the reversal of the tide when the 1937 
Convention will spotlight London, will be repre- 
sented en masse. Atlantic City’s famous Boardwalk 
has never held a more colorful, friendly throng than 
that which will gather there this year. Reservations 
are being received from Rotarians in Britain and Ire- 
land, Continental Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia, 
New Zealand, South and Central America, Mexico, 
the West Indies—in a word, from all the world. 
This international aspect will be stressed on the 


first day of the Convention by President Ed. R. 


Photo: 


The Convention 
Hall fronts Atlantic 
City’s famed Board- 
walk and beach 


















Convention Speak- 
ers—(reading from 
left to right): Pres- 
ident Emeritus Paul 
P. Harris; President 
Ed. R. Johnson; 
Past President Clin- 
ton P. Anderson; 
Dr. William Tru- 
fant Foster; Past 
Vice President 
Maurice Duperrey. 








Atlantic City Convention Bureau 
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Johnson, who will review in his own brisk way and 
entertaining style the march of events in Rotary’s 
progress. During the past year, President Johnson 
has travelled extensively in North America and in 
Europe, and has met with Rotarians of many na- 
tronalities. Even as I write these lines, he is in 
Czechoslovakia. He will bring back a fascinating re- 
port of the achievements of Rotary International, and 
of world-wide problems, from data based on first 
hand observation. . 

Messages from Founder and First President Paul 
P. Harris and from Glenn Mead, second President 
of Rotary International, will also add to the interest 
in the first session on Monday. Responses will be 
made by Tsunekichi Asabuki, of Tokyo, Japan, Gov- 
ernor of Rotary’s 70th District, and Hugo Prager, of 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

On Monday, also, there will be a special Latin 
American assembly and a reception for ladies and 
their escorts from outside the United States to meet 
President and Mrs. Johnson. 

On the second day, Tuesday, Past President Clin- 
ton P. Anderson of Albuquerque, New Mexico, a 
brilliant and forceful speaker, will strike the keynote 
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of President Johnson’s administration: the responsi- 
bility of the individual Rotarian to do his part to 
bring about the achievement of Rotary’s Four Ob- 
jects. For many years Past President Anderson has 
been actively engaged in many phases of public serv- 
ice and hence is admirably equipped to present this 
all-important subject to the Convention. 

Felipe Silva, of Cienfuegos, Cuba, is scheduled for 
an address on the topic Now You Are a Member of 
the Rotary Club. Last year Rotarian Silva did ex- 
ceptional work in the organization of new Clubs in 
Cuba. This year he is a member of the Extension 
Committee of Rotary International, and has been 
selected by this year’s Board of Directors as one of 
the 1936-37 Board of RI. 
Among the questions which Dr. Silva will discuss 
What does 


it mean to be a 


several nominees for 


are the following: 









member of a Rotary Club? 
What does the Club expect of its mem- 
bers? What are the obligations of the members to 
the Club? 

Just how idealistic can we be in a workaday world? 
To this question, Dr. William Trufant Foster, an 
outstanding figure among economists, will give an 
swer. He is a forceful speaker and will challenge the 
thought of those in attendance at the Tuesday morn- 
ing session with his presentation on The Practical 
Value of an Ideal. Dr. Foster is Director of the Pol 
lak Foundation for Economic Research, a forme: 
college president, lecturer at Harvard and Columbia 
Universities, and the author of a number of books, 
among them Progress and Plenty and The Road to 
Plenty. 

On Tuesday afternoon, under the chairmanship of 
Walter D. Head, a special session on Vocational Serv- 
ice will hear the following speakers: Will R. Manier, 
Jr., A History of Vocational Service in Rotary; C. L. 
Pillsbury, Competitor Relations; Luther Hodges, 
Relation Between Buyers and Sellers; Sir Charles A. 


Mander, Bart., Employer-Em ployee Relations; Inte 
national Trade Relations (speaker to be annout 
later). 

One of the leading educators of Great Bi 
T. A. (Tom) Warren, of Wolverhampton, Eng! 
will give the closing address of the plenary sess 
on Tuesday morning. His subject will be The Eff 
tive Citizen. Rotarian Warren is Director of Educa 
tion at Wolverhampton, and a specialist on the pr 
lems of young people who appear before the Britis! 


courts of justice. He has been an active leader 
Rotary for many years and is a member of the Con 
munity Service Committee of Rotary Internatior 
for 1935 36. 

Among the best-known writers and lecturers o 
criminology in the United States is Dr. Amos O 
Squire, for many years physician at Sing Sing Prisot 
New York. 
men to learn the problems which beset society. H 
address, The Men of Tomorrou 
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Dr. Squire learned as is permitted { 













tant part of the 
Wednesday 
He was the founder and first president of the Rotat 
Club of Ossining, New York, and 1s now a Directo 





morning program. 


of Rotary International. 
Prominent and experienced Rotarians from 


t 


countries of the world will take part ina round tabl 


discussion at Wednesday morning’s plenary sessio1 
The chairman will be Maurice Duperrey of Pat 


of Rotary 


who has travelled widely, and who has a long record 


France. Past Vice President International, 


of Rotary service. To hear Rotarians from eac! 
these countries tell of the value of Rotary to th pco 
ple of their respective countries will picture for ea 
Rotarian the world-wide potentiality of Rotary ar 
give to each one a new pride in his membershy 
After the round-table discussion by Rotarians f1 
ten countries, on the development of Rotary in t 


own homelands, the scope and Importance ol R 











Convention Speakers 
C. T. Wang; Paul C. 
Martin; Past Presi- 
dent Glenn C. Mead. 


tary as a great international movement will be de- 
scribed by Paul C. Martin, of Springfield, Ohio, a 
Rotarian since 1914. He is a leading attorney at law 
of his State and a celebrated speaker at Rotary Con- 


ferences and Intercity meetings on the theme of in- 
ternational relationships. At the conclusion of his 
‘ddress there will be a short pageant to give added 
«emphasis to the world-picture of Roiary. 

The principal business of Thursday morning will 
be the consideration of the recommendations of the 
Council on Legislation which will meet on Monday 
morning. Following this will be a report of the 
Nomination and Election Arrangements Committee, 
announcing the results of the balloting for nominees 
for Directors of Rotary International for 1936-37. 

The annual reports of the President, the Secretary, 
and the Treasurer will be presented at this session. 

George W. MacLelian, of Santa Barbara, Callt- 
fornia, will make a short address on the Rotary 
Foundation, and President Johnson will conduct a 
brief memorial service in honor of Rotarians who 
have died during the year. 

District Governor C. T. Wang of Shanghai, China, 
will address the Convention on the story of Fa Lun 
Another important speaker 


She, Rotary in China. 
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will be announced 
at a later time. 

The week of Rotary 
fellowship, inspiration, 
conference, and enter- 
tainment will come to a 
climax on Friday morn- 
ing in a closing session 
crowded with feature; 
stressing vividly the tic; 
of friendship which 
unite Rotarians all ove: 
the world. Gifts to th 
host club from visiting 
delegations, the award 
of the silver Convention 
Attendance Trophy 
Cup, the introduction 
of the leaders of Rotary 
for the coming year, a 
summation of Rotary’s 


achievements and its 





Convention Speakers great possibilities for 
T. A. Warren; Felipe 
Silva; Dr. A, O. Squire. 


the future, inspirational 
messages from the in 
coming and outgoing 
Presidents, and the farewell handclasps of the en 
tire audience, each with the other, will make a pic 
ture to live long in the memory of everyone who 
shares in this great gathering. 

During the week more than 80 group-discussion 
assemblies will be held. These will provide oppor 
tunities for the individual Rotarian to participate in 
discussions of those phases of Rotary work most in 
teresting to him. Club, Community, Vocational, an« 
International Service in all their phases will be cov 
ered in these meetings. ° 

Never in the lives of any of us has Rotary been 
more needed in the world than it is today. That, | 
believe, is in the minds of the thousands who alread) 
are planning to attend. No one is so callow as to 
measure a Rotary Convention entirely by attendance 
statistics. Yet there is a relationship between growth 
and progress. I would go so far as to say that ther 
is a distinct correlation between Convention attend- 
ance and Rotary advancement. At a Convention, en 
thusiasms are fired, objectives are redefined, prin 
ciples are clarified, and impetus is given which car 
ries the Movement forward with renewed zeal and 
vigor during the ensuing year. The more people who 
experience a Convention, the wider its influence. 
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Where Organization Fails 


By Edward Gordon Craig 


i. ALL things were rational (what we cal/ “ra- 
tional”), the whole of creation could be successfully 
organized—but, unfortunately or fortunately, things 
are not all alike . . . some rational, some not. Some 
things are born perfect in organization, and need no 
further improvement: others have developed an or- 
ganization of their own. Who will want to organize 
butterflies, or improve the sunshine? You may har- 
ness the sun if you can, but best take care not to 
tamper with the sunshine. Or you may utilize elec- 
tricity, but you will beware of the lightning. 

In organizing, we have sometimes failed to in- 
quire whether the nature of the thing to be organ- 
ized is adapted to our purpose. We are apt to go 
ahead too quickly now and again. 

This morning I was being 
shaved by a barber in Paris. 

“One can always eat well in 
Paris,” I said; we had somehow 
mentioned food. I forget what 
he replied, but before long he 
was talking of his daily luncheon 
in Egypt. (He shaved in Egypt 
in the winter.) “I always took 
an omelette of eight eggs,” he 
Keeping silent, so that I 
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said, 
might comprehend better as time 
went on—for eight eggs seemed iH 
excessive—I soon heard him tell- 
ing me a number of interesting 
things about modern Egypt. 

“It’s all I cared to have—an 
omelette is what I had every day 
for lunch . . . the eggs are very 
small—I had eight eggs every 
day.” 

“Is there nothing else to eat?” 
| asked. 


“Yes, you can get beans and 








“Man has been tempted by the 
devil to organize the bit of truth 
that is in the theater—and I warn 
and implore him now to drop it.” 
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Most ‘rational’ affairs thrive on 
svystematization, concedes this 
critical author, but some things in 


lite lose their savor when torced. 


peas and all kinds of vegetables ... carrots... 
and that small kind of green things . . .” he coul 
“Small cucum 


not find the word, nor could I... 


bers?” I ventured, but that did not interest him 
“An omelette of eight eggs is all I had... ver 
good. . . .” Like all good barbers, he spoke in a \ 
quiet voice, and in fragmentary sentences—shavir 
two or three strokes between each phrase. 

“The irrigation of Egypt is very complete,” h 


said, “and everything grows with great rapidity” 


he scraped a bit of bristle off my lip—“grows quickly: 
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»eas—beans—tomatoes—carrots—” a pause, and more 
scraping—‘“but no taste.” He took up the brush 
for the second lathering. 

“I don’t know how it is—not worth eating, those 
forced vegetables: you can sow peas on the first of 
the month, and in fourteen days you can have bushels 
and bushels of ’°em . . . but no taste.” 

“The fruits of organization,” | murmured to my- 
self—and felt what fun it was that Nature really 
knew a trick or two. 

Half-an-hour later that day, at lunch, I opened a 
French newspaper, and read this: 

The reason for the undoubted benefit obtained from Spa 
waters is still very mysterious. It cannot reasonably be ex- 
plained by the presence of chemical salts in the waters, be- 
cause when these salts are mixed into ordinary water, the 


same result is not attained. 

Neither can it be attributed to the radioactivity of these 
waters, because ordinary water, when rendered equally radio- 
active, does not have at all the same healing action. 

So then, more organizing, and no quite satisfactory 
result... and I thanked heaven that the Sole 
maison which I was then enjoying was still un- 
spoiled—not over or under-cooked, not over-organ. 
ized—and cookery still an art... . 

The word “art” is fatal with me—no_ sooner 
thought of in relation to cookery, than I began 
thinking of the theater. “Organize the theater, for 
the theater is irresistible’-—I remembered these 
words—who Was it had uttered them? I remem- 
bered that they have been echoed time and again in 
recent years, but who first uttered the phrase ? 

Matthew Arnold, says someone—but he merely re- 
peated what another said—and that other was Sarah 
Bernhardt. She said it, and she couldn’t have known 
what she was saying for it is ridiculous to organize 
what is already irresistible. What you have to or- 
ganize is something which needs pulling together 
before it will function. The irresistible acts auto- 
matically, and needs no assistance. 


Md apame Sarah Bernhardt probably meant no 
more than that the theater should pat itself in order 
—an admirable thing for it to do, and do over and 
over again: but the drama leagues have taken her 
literally, and have supposed she meant the kind of 
organization applied to railways, factories, and other 
things of the kind, which can stand it. Besides this, 
we have all of us supposed it was Arnold who ut- 
tered the phrase—and we held Aim for a clear-think- 


ing man, and so what would you have us do... 
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deny his good sense? ... such a thing would be 
unthinkable. So we flopped—and having failed to 
discover the original source of the phrase, organized 
au Matthew Arnold, instead of a da Bernhardt. 

Of the British Drama League, Mr. Dukes some 
time ago wrote in a theatrical paper: 





In England the entire country is organized into districts. 
and elimination tournaments are held in each district, with 
the result that the five amateur societies which compete at 
the final festival for the Lord Howard de Walden trophy are 
the choice of several hundred entrants, making a much 
clearer and higher standard at the finish. 


It was not this that our Sarah Bernhardt looked 
forward to—it is not this which anyone wants: for 
the irresistible needs no such organization, and to 
organize the irresistible in this way is to kill it. 


be HILE thinking of the disastrous effect of or- 
ganization on some things—on theater, on the desert, 
and on sport—I came across an excellent little fable 
by Mr. Lincoln Steffens, torn from some old maga- 
zine, from which I will quote. It begins: 

We were walking along the avenue one day, the devil 
and I, and we were talking. That is to say, I was talking; 
I was asking questions. Satan didn’t answer; and he had 
promised to answer. 

“T will answer truly any questions you really ask me,” is 
the way he had put it. “I will tell you anything you can un- 
derstand.” 


The questioner asks Satan how he managed to 
defeat the great prophets. He goes on to ask about 
“the great labor movement, which has shaken the 
world again and again,” saying, “What’s the matte 
with organized labor today? What are you doing 
to its leaders, for example?” 

Satan had answered none of these questions—he 
was looking across the street. 


His attention seemed to be fixed upon a spot. I looked 
where he looked, and what I saw startléd me. I saw a man 
reach up into the sunshine and grasp a piece of truth. li 
was a little bit of a piece, but it was truth. No wonder the 
devil was interested. . . . 

“Did you see that man get that piece of truth?” I asked. 
He nodded, but he made no reply. “You don’t seem to be 
disturbed by it.” 

“No,” he answered absently. 

“But you see how it would hurt business, don’t you?” 
I urged. 

“Yes,” he said and smiled. “It would ruin mine.” . . 
“Well, then,” I persisted impatiently. . . . “What will you 
do?” 

“Why,” he said. “I shall tempt him to organize it... .” 


Man has been tempted by the devil to organize the 
bit of truth that is in the theater—and I warn and 
implore him now to drop it. 
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At Montevideo (top) Paul and Mrs. Harris tasted U 
guayan hospitality at the home of Herbert P. Coates, 
for South Ame j 


Honorary General Commiussione) 


Paul Harris’ Trip 
to South America 


OD. again Rotary’s Founder and President-Emerit 


Paul P. Harris, and Mrs. (Jean) Harris have returned t 
their home in Chicago from an adventure in Rotary tt 
ship in distant lands. Main objective of the trip was 
Ibero-American Regional Conterence at Valparaiso, Chile, 
but their itinerary also took them to Colombia, Panama, 
Ecuador, Peru, Argentina, and Brazil where high honors were 


accorded them by governments, cities, and Rotary Clu 


Right, from top down: S. de Miranda Jordao (at right 
in octagon), president of the Brazilian Bar Association, 
confers with Rotary’s Founder at Rio de Jane 
Rotary and civic officials were hosts to the Harrises at 
Pereira, Colombia. . . . Always keenly interested in 
children, Founder Paul gladly participated with Bue 
nos Aires, Argentina, Rotarians in a visit to a Rotar) 
sponsored children’s library. ... The planting of a 
tree of friendship climaxed the visit to Lima, Peru. 


Below: More than 400 Rotarians from 20 nations con 
tributed to international understanding at the lbero 
American Regional Conference at Valparaiso, Chile. 
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The Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Fditorial Comment 


Find the Clutch! 


Any driver of a conventionally-geared motor 
car who has tried to shift from “second” to “high” 
without treading the clutch pedal has a pat picture 
of what’s wrong in world affairs today. For what 
are “economic and social dislocations” but the grat- 
ings and groanings of man forever shifting gears 
without applying the clutch? 

Workers out of work because of labor-displacing 
machinery or slack trade, bursting granaries, rusting 
ships, hungry children—these are not unrelated 
phenomena. They occur everywhere, and are symp- 
tomatic of man’s failure to discover and to use a 
technique of accommodation to conditions which 
have changed with dizzy rapidity since the World 
War. The vogue for panaceas is waning, but with 
interdependence of all men an admitted fact, it is 
reasonable to believe that present frictions will dis- 
appear to the degree that sound economic policies 
prevail. 

Accusing eyes have been directed toward the ma- 
chine. Should inventive genius be controlled to re- 
duce technological unemployment of men and cap- 
ital? That suggestion was discussed ably in THE 
Rorarian in April, 1934, by Sir Josiah Stamp and 
Charles F. Kettering. Government regulation of in- 
dustry, as a measure of national recovery, was de- 
bated by Clarence Darrow and Donald R. Richberg 
in November, 1934, and was followed in May, 1935, 
by an exchange-of-opinion between Stuart Chase and 
David Lawrence on “Is Government Spending the 
Way to Recovery?” 

To what extent is a free flow of goods among 
nations essential to their prosperity? That question 
is the theme of this month’s debate between Francis 


P. Garvan and Sir Charles A. Mander, Bart. But it 
can hardly be considered without reference to trade’s 
medium of exchange, money. Whether the gold 
standard should be universally restored was discussed 
in April, 1935, by Dr. F. H. Fentener van Vlissingen, 
Major C. H. Douglas, and Dr. E. W. Kemmerer. An 
article by Sir Arthur Salter, bearing on subsequent 
developments, will be offered readers next month. 
Impartially presented statements of opinion of other 
significant proposals will follow. 

Which one is the clutch—that essential first move 
which will prevent stripping social gears in the fu- 
ture? Peace and prosperity hang on the right choice. 
It behooves all—especially business men who have 
been harassed by the prolonged economic crisis—to 
think the problem through. Goodwill is important, 
for it is the lubricant of human relationships. But 
nothing can be substituted for its companion word 
in Rotary’s Fourth Object: Understanding. 


Toward Understanding 


Thos: who are inclined to bt pessimistic over 
muddled world affairs can find encouragement in 
the success of institutes of international relations. 
Usually meeting on college campuses and sponsored 
either by the colleges or by other interested groups, 
they have done much to advance understanding. 
At Nashville, Tennessee, where Rotarians for two 
years have brought citizens together to listen to and 
participate in discussions on international problems, 
there was hope that the institute idea would be taken 
up elsewhere. That hope has not been in vain. 
This summer, the Rotary Clubs in the 29th Distr‘ct 
(New York and Bermuda) and in the 56th District 
(Virginia) are taking full responsibility for an insit- 
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tute and a round table. And the 21st District (Ohio) 
‘s to hold a Peace Institute for University Students. 

With at least ten other similar institutes scheduled 
for early Summer months in various parts of North 
America and Europe, Rotary Clubs have a practical 
opportunity to answer the oft-asked question “What 
can our Club do to further Rotary’s Fourth Object?” 

Without undertaking a great responsibility, Ro- 
tary Clubs can codperate by giving publicity to the 
facts concerning the nearest Institute, by being repre- 
sented there, and by assisting some capable student 
of college age or some teacher to attend. Further 
information and details as to the time and place of 
each Institute may be secured by writing to the Secre- 
tariat of Rotary International. 


Honorimeg With Honor 


Hi oxorary membership in a Rotary Club is 
not a perfunctory gesture of goodwill and apprecia- 


‘on. Rather, it is an award and a public recogn 


“on of a worthy service. “Once an honorary Ro 


arian, always one” is not a statement of fact—un 
less the membership is renewed by vote each year. 
Many Rotary Clubs dignify formal announcement 
of the election with a ceremony. Often a subscrip 
tion to THE Rorarian is given by the Club to the 
honored man, so that from month to month he may 
keep his finger on the pulsebeats of the Rotary move- 
ment. Not infrequently the occasion is commemo- 
rated with a token, perhaps a membership card en- 
dined on silver plate. There are various ways of 
doing it, but the purpose of it all is to fx in the mind 
of the man receiving honorary membership the fact 


that he is, indeed, honored. 


Abolishing Bashfulness 


i. ALL men who have learned to “taik on their 
feet” in Rotary Clubs were laid end to end they 
might not be able to reach a conclus:on—but they 
would make a good showing. Jesse Sprague, whose 
revelatory confessions of an ex-President appear else- 
where in this issue, is on safe grounds when he ap- 
provingly cites Rotary’s contribution to the personal 


And he would cer- 


development of individuals. 
the 
shown to bashful members of the Rotary Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

This Club more than a year ago organized a pub- 


tainly approve understanding considerat’on 


lic-speaking class for Rotarians. For the first few 


weeks, a teacher was drafted from the iocal high 
school, who acted as instructor and gave constructive 
After the 


knowledge of the main points to be ob- 


criticism. members of the group had 


gained 
4 1 

served, they henceforth acted as their own critics. 

1] 


The two most vexing problems faced by the ora 


torical tyros were lack of self-confidence and inability 
to think on their feet before an audience. But good 
natured, cooperative coaching has succeeded and th 
themselves now admit that they are 
Well, 
But they can express themselves in public without 


knex S 


aren't so inclined to emulate aspen leaves as before. 


“graduates” 


pretty good. not finished orators of course. 


the misgivings they used have, and their 


Phoenix Roiar:ans aren't selfish. They think their 


public-speaking class is a good idea—and wouldn't 


1 


ny other Club copying it outright. 


object to 


Look Out at Nimeteen’! 


Si DDE RS chased one another up the spines 


American city recentiy whi 


C1uZ ns Oj 


1 1 r 
they read of four young hoodlums who were alleged 


larg« 


to have beguiled a doctor tO answcr a mercy Ca 


then killed him as he resisted a robb r\ that nettle 


them $5 a piece. One of the boys is 17 years of ag 
three are 19. 

Their youthfulness is typical of a growing crime 
element everywhere. Records in the F 
at Washington reveal 


ederal Bureau 


of Investigation that of all ai 


rests in the United States listed for 1934, about 56 
percent were of persons under 30. The large st 
group is 19 years! From 15 vears upwards, the crim 


inality of the age groups increases rapidly until 19 is 


reached. Nineteen is “the dangerous age” for youth. 

Why should crime appeal to boys hardly old 
enough to shave? The answer is no secret. Sanford 
Bates gave it in gist when he said: “The craving foi 
distinction and leadership in our boys—common and 
natural to us ail—must be satished somewhere else 
than in the purlieus of crime and degeneracy and 


squalor.” Every reader of these lines appropriately 


can ask himself, whether those natural impulses of 


bovs in his own community are to find their outlet 


in crime and deg neracy and squalor Or through 


employment or the Boy Scouts or Boys’ Clubs or any 


of the score or more wholesome agencies that ar 


ready to do their work if adequately supported 


man and dollar-power 
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Widespread distribution of the blessings of civilization should result in better markets, work for everyone, prosperity for al 


A Manufacturer Looks at Commerce 
By Walter Alfred Olen 


President, The Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 


I. IS said that 5,000 years ago ther 
lived in the Valley of the Thames, Eng 


land, about 1,500 people, mostly hunters 


and fishermen, who drew their sus 
tenance from the natural resources. 
When invaders appeared trom the 


} 


neighboring hills and valleys, they wer 
quickly repelled, as the natives firmly be 
lieved there was neither food nor room 
for more people. So, as a matter of sell 
preservation, outsiders were driven back 
over the hill, or the controversy settled 
by war. Later, as they learned to till the 
soil, farming developed and resulted in 
a tew more being able to live in the val 
ley, but still the valley was limited in 
caring for humanity. 

One day someone trom over the hill 
brought in a new spear which could be 
used in hunting wild deer, and traded it 
tor food and beads. Thus the hunters 
were enriched by an improved hunting 
implement, and trading was added to 
Out of 


hunting, fishing, and farming. 


this experience grew an expansion of 
trade reaching over the hill, into the ad 
joining country, and finally across seas. 
Now there are living in the Valley of the 
Thames 15,000,000 people—living better, 
longer, and happier lives than when 
there were only 1,500. 

Many blessings came to the people of 
that valley through learning the art of 
trading with their fellowmen and, be- 
cause of it, England became one of the 
greatest trading centers of the world, ad- 
justing itself to new things, recognizing 
and desiring new things. Because of its 
ability to trade it also learned the art of 
being able to adjust itself to a chang 


a 


ing social, industrial, and political world. 

For 300 years we in America have 
lived almost entirely trom our natural 
resources. We have taken mineral from 
the mines, oil from the wells, and prod- 
ucts trom the forests. Our prosperity 
so far has been predicated largely upon 
agricultural production. All the necessi- 
ties of life are produced by the farmer, 
and so we look to him for our prosperity 
just as the ancients looked to their nat- 
ural resources of game, fish, and berries 
for their prosperity. 

So tar as the physical necessities are 
concerned, all people throughout the 
world are on an equal basis. We are 
told we each need, on the average, two 
pounds of solid food per day, whether 
we live in America, Germany, India, or 
the jungles of Africa. To this, we in 
America have, through inventions and 
human ingenuity, added 114% tons of 
conveniences and luxuries. These bless- 
ings of civilization consist of the clothes 
we wear, the houses we live in, our pub- 
lic buildings, concrete roads, automo- 
biles, jewels, home furnishings, and so 
on. Germany has reached 8 tons, the 
interior of China 1,500 pounds, the heart 
of India 500 pounds, and the jungles of 
Africa 50 pounds. 

While we still must look to agricul- 
tural production for a great part of the 
necessities of life, we also must look to 
industry, trading, and the markets of the 
world for those comforts and con- 
veniences of civilization that go to make 
up the principal part of the 11% tons. 
The employment of labor to produce 
necessities is limited because our ability 


to consume is restricted to two pounds 
per day, while the production of th 
uries of civilization is limited only by 
ability to buy. Therefore in this 
field lie the greater possibilities 

ture employment. 

It is the function of government 
equalize the rights of individuals 
groups of society, be they in the chu: 
in corporations, in charities, or in in 
try. The ability of government off 
to foresee the coming changes in 
different activities of life detern 
whether the government will be 
of making those adjustments requir 
an ingenious, restless, changing civil! 
tion such as we now have. 


Wie it is possible that through o 


present industrial and social difficult 
we may have no more than 10 or 11 t 
for each person, the same genius that ha 
built up our civilization from the ba: 
necessities of life to our present | 
should be able to make the adjustn 
necessary to a Continuing and increasi! 
enjoyment of these blessings. 

This much-to-be-desired result can b 
brought about in a large measure } 
Americans becoming like the early in 
habitants of the Valley of the Thames 
more interested and capable traders 
the markets of the world. Remem) 
more than one billion people have a 
average of less than 1,500 pounds ot | 
conveniences of our civilization. 

Service above self must be our und 
lying policy; and when the manutact 
ers and merchants of the world real! 
the opportunities they have of carrying 
the blessings of civilization to the interio! 
of China, to the untouchables of India. 
and even to the jungles of Africa, the' 
there should be markets for all, work tor 
everyone, and greater prosperity for al! 
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A Welcome to the Olympics 


By Dr. Theodore Lewald 


President, Xlth Olympic Games Organizing Committee 


hy Rotarian Friends: The Olympic 
idea and the Rotary aims have something 
in common. They are both concerned 
with the development of international 
understanding and goodwill. Both have 
an international organization. 

The Olympic Games are the greatest 
nternational festival known to the world 
ind have a most important influence on 
uture developments. They summon the 
youth of all nations to come together tor 
physical exercises carried out in accord 
ance with the meaning and spirit of chiy 
alry, to train and strengthen the bodily 
powers, and to teach them to take part as 
air sportsmen 1n contests, however stren 
uous they may be, and cheerfully to greet 

victory ol others. 

[he primary aim of both ideas, Olym 
pic as well as Rotarian, is the establish 
ment of harmony and peace among the 
les of the earth. 


peo} 
The Olympic Games at Berlin will be 
celebrated on an extremely large scale: 


50 nations from all the five continents 


and more than 5,000 athletes are going 


to participate. The most beautiful, most 
| 


suitable, and largest buildings. constructed 
with artistic skill, have been erected on a 
During 


ground of 300 acres. four weeks 
more than 4,000 young athletes trom 50 
nations will live together in the Olympic 
Village in mutual friendship and under 
standing. 

The Olympic Games are not only ath 
letic contests. In addition to the mus 
cular and physical pentathlon, there is a 
pentathlon of the Muses. In accordance 
with the Olympic Statut an essential 
part of the Games cons Of) co 
tions in the realms of at irc} 
painting and graphic orks, sculpture, 
literature, and musi 

The symbol of the Olyn 
vised by the French nobleman, Bar 
Coubertin, who has created and revived 


the modern games, consist of five inte! 


laced rings representing the | ( conti 


nents. To this symbol we ha 
another, a bell bearing the inscription “I 


Call the Youth of the World.” It 


ring out at the opening ceremony of the 
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the conclud n part ¢ Be \/ 
Sym phony When 0.000 4 
assembled ona ol ri¢ I 

in the vast Berlin Stadium and Beeth« 
en's hallowe | e ai 
magic and an emotion will lt 
visitors privileged to listen 
the symbol of peace and harm« 
nations. 

Keeping nd I ( I ( 
ideas I, being a member for man 
of the Rotary Club in Berlin and as Pr 
dent of the Orgar no Cx ittes or 
the XIth Oly: pic Grames at Berl n 
1936, ha e the honor t nvit 
ily, my Rotarian friends ¢ 
States of America and of a ( 
tries where ther ire Rot ( ( 
come as our guests to the XIth O 
Games w hich will be elebrated 
trom \ug t ist te loth. | ( 

You will be welcomed with O 
al 1 Rotar } irmth an 1OS] i 
The 16-ton Olympia Bell, of 

teel fror whose m cht 
wil ue the Wi to the outh « ( 
woild to participate in the Kl th 
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Courage Under Fire—and Water 


Dy SPITI man’s in t d it vad h but they are worse in the next town.” 


it idvancing civilization, mankind is a iis Minimizing of one’s own troubles through 
or sf the un pathy with “the other fellow” is typical of 
7 rae dozens of letters received 
d id pla vithout Quotations trom letters of Rotarian District 
1d beco hibboleths betore th Governors and local Club Presidents paint 
istib release of pent-up vhen tl ivid picture. One of the most striking is the 
ws and Spring rains t 1 brooks into to wort of Wallace Journey, Rotary Internationa 
vurst da ) flow di ul Field Representative 
The ind itab pirit to floo f From press reports you have learned about 
1d tornado ‘ but vays bett truc t terrible storms that have struck with fury 
th 1 f catast we, IS a 1 at r the South during the last few days. The 
in ny sections of t United Stat | ist devastating of all, according to authorita 
than 150 communit which suf t surces, was the tornado that struck with 
to great ' Ss dewre Rota nternatiol Cl fury through the very heart of the resi 
th t Secretariat, has sent letters of dential section of the beautiful little city of Tu- 
t Individual Rotariat throughout velo last Sunday night. 
istated ions ha i unstintin “Rotarians Guy Barrett and John Rogers of 
their time and substance in the administration of Gainesville, Georgia were crushed by the falling 
f. District Governors of Rotary ha | valls of their four-story hardware building. Their 
onal sur porting to the Secretariat bodies were consumed with six others when fire 
of special need. In many strich regio! destroved the wreckage. Rotarian Guy Davis, 
Rotary Clubs have done more than tl Variety Stores,” and his good wife were killed 
1 community servi ; instantly by flying timbers or were crushed in 
\ von as the appeal of the American Red the fall of their home, and I understand that one 
for flood relief contributions was 1 ised of their two injured sons died yesterday. Have 
the Central Office of Rotary Intérnational calle not heard of the death of any other Rotarians. 
ippeal to the attention of District G nors However, some here suffered the loss of loved 
1 the United Stat ind asked them to relay to yes and in many cases our members’ houses 
Clubs tl information oft thi ) yrtunit were completely demolished.” 
Clubs | Cahiornia to Maine, from Texa A PICTURE of the activities of another 
to Canada nt their contributions to the Red Rotary Club in the flood region is graphically 
M i rf npathy, too, were sent b portrayed by the following excerpts from the 
inv Rotary Clubs, not only in the United Middletown, Connecticut, Merry-Go-Round for 
i but in other countries as well April 3, 1936: 
istrict Governors in the flood areas in man \t the height of the emergency Sunday, 
ca called their local Club Presidents together March 22nd, it was impossible to get the direc- 
ind worked out programs to meet the emergent tors together. Your President, isolated in Crom- 
) ) il R Clubs ha well, was assured that his community would be 
rt ft deat ufferin yperty lo the worst hit in proportion to its size of any in 
kaleido vic review of the s rw, the h the valley. Wythout the delay tor further au- 
and ti rit ot servi ngendered b thority he created a Middletown Rotary Flood 
recent tragedi should arouse both tl Committee with Art Rhodes as chairman and 
pathy and t idmiration of evervon himself as treasurer. While the flood was still 
Space limitation prevent printing excerpts raging it was apparent that efficient pumps to 
om all the letters received, in response to its in protect health and property against the polluted 
juiries, by the S tariat. Between the lines of flood waters were one of the greatest needs. A 
can be read suffering, heroism, cheerful sacri factory manager was located at his home in New 
fice An impressive feature of many letters is York, who promised us the first pump off the 


attitude expressed in the words: “Things are assembly line Monday, if we would send for it 


Photos: International; Wide World 
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Left: Rotarians and othe 

of Wheeling, W. Va., suf- 
fered heavy loss from the 
rise of the Ohio River. 


Below: Rescuing a day- 
old baby in flooded Hart 
ford, Conn. ... Carried 
from the second floor of 
her home, an elderly 
Scranton, Pa., woman 

taken to a hospital... . 
Changing mounts: a girl 
of Mountain View, N. J., 
leaving her marooned car. 
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ng check. 


This was done, and the pump 
in operation early Tuesday. Meanwhile, 
id two electric pumps of his own at work. 
Rotary gasoline pump with its 8,000 

is an hour capacity has done a wonderful 
salvage and sanitation in Cromwell. It 
paid for by the merchants and property 
who benefited by its purchase and will 
be presented to the town, in the name of 
Rotary Club, for 
s. Much credit goes to Art, whos 


Middletown future eme! 
super 
and of the installation 


1 of this project 


solved the acute problem ot shortage ot 
water occupied all his time for several days 
nights. 

flood in history has 
Middletown Ro- 


this 


Connecticut's worst 


aved a part in the lives of 


ns to a varied degree At a time like 


dificult to single out any individuals for 


ial mention. Undoubtedly your greatest 
rs by actual flood damage were First Presi 
dent John and his partner Alfred. Then Earl 


Coots was pretty much under water, as were 


hers to a lesser degree. 
At least two-thirds of the Club are working 


on some form of relief committee. However, 


following probably went more continuous 
1ours without sleep and change of clothing than 
he rest of us: Past-President Charlie Hoover, 
Tite, Hale, Art Rhodes, Sid Wallace, and Past 
President ‘Hip’ Hippler. Many 


their communities in various relief 


- ALLY harrowing descriptions were re- 


ed in other letters, quotations from some ot 


Rotarians served 


agencies.” 


ich indicate that not only the dangers caused 


the raging waters, but those caused by inade¢ 


ite hre protection, insufficient drinking water, 


ind disabled sanitary equipment were faced. 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania: ““We had a 
ting yesterday and it was rather doleful. 


More than half the Clubs and considerably more 
than half the membership of the 
riously affected by the floods. The 


was made that not 10) 


district at 
statement 


percent of the busine 


] 


en of Sunbury would be able to resume with 


out Federal, or other, aid.” 


Tyrone, Pennsylvania: “Many Rotarians lost 
heavily, including one Past Governor in whos 
branch store there was water high enough to 


submerge the keyboards of pianos on displa 
Varyland: “The 
to within a foot of the ceiling of my office. 


whole business district was inundated.” 


reached 


The 


Cumberland, wate! 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: “Stranded in my 


home, surrounded by swirling waters, until some 


boys in a canoe came ale 1d paddled me to 


secuion of 


a higher 





Port Jervis, New Yor! We had ’ quare 
blocks under three or four feet of w 
Lock Haven, Pennsy! Lock Haven has 
been very hard hit Ther carcely a 
business place in the city that w t wrecked 
by the flood, and 75 wt of t Tl Wes 
were greatly damaged o1 1 \ 
{thens, Pennsylvani I Dus piace 
in Athens was flooded, and in ivate he 5 
were surrounded by a 
Concord, New Ham we or than 
two days we had no electricit t 
supp! ot candles Was c ipl tel exhausted 
One ot the commmuntt ost seri s it 
Whee'ing, West Virginia: the rit of th 
Wheeling Rotary Club ! d in owing 
letter, is € eimpiary ot that shown b th Clubs 
from one end to the other of the flood ion 
“It is true we had « ot th worst floods that 
ever hit this section. Perhaps all the reports you 
ceived have ot D ) ted It d 
be impossible to give vou a description by let 
ter, and perhaps it 1 ist a that 
keep our troubles to ourselves a ‘ 
sible, knowing at the sa time that friends 
are thinking of u have 
suffered most sever I} ral t ! ) 
ple is unusually high ul when t lized 
that everyone within ( ind 
\ apers W ( ) t ed th 
cl ith p 
On ( 1 Re h 
oimes tre Athe M t 
Athol hac i dl 
Mor than ( 
" hn } \ 
l ¢ 1 in on l < 
\ | } } 
We 1 fl t 
oura lookin 
1} Rotar ( » ! 
vama, U. S. A t t 
unit ( ill 
chants } 
ho sufleres ( vd 
conul thes 
The 1 ‘ 
But iny Re ort rt 
t will b it i it 
damage in som territori can b I ire and 
ome scars were lett which will t r hea Yet 
yut of this trial by fire and water and cyclone 
has again arisen the Phoenix of Rota pi 


Service Above Self. 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest. 


Wu LLOWSTONE MEET. 


Rotarian oO 
th th h, and 7th Rotary District re plan 
ning a great interdistrict affair to be held in Y 
lowstone Park, August 20-22. Rotarians entering 
the Park th da will register and b 1 Ls 
card showing where Rotary tunctions are bein 
held T] together cl with a bang 

nd ba it the Canyon Hot 
. a > 


Dubs’ Chance. The photograph of the tw 
nen on this page is of A. B. “Rep” MacALcpiIni 


(standing) and Aucusr P. “Auctt 


JOHNSI N 


the two Rotarian golte from Fresno, Calit., 


“Red” and “Augie” and golf trophy. 


who won one of the two Rotary golf trophies 


offered at the Mexico City Convention last vear. 


They aren't going to be at Atlantic Cit) so the 
ficld’s wide open \ beautiful silver cup 
ide by one of Japan's finest jeweller-craftsmen 


is to be a new prize in the golf tournaments 
during Convention Week at Atlantic City. Donor 
is Ist NeKicult Asasukt, of Tokyo, Governor of 
, Rotary District (Japan). 


Providence Invites. Rotarian families plan 
ning a pre- or post-Convention trip should give 
Providence, R. I., for 1936 is the 


tercentenary of the founding of that city by the 


a thought 


great Rocer Wiuutams. The celebration will be 





it its height this summer. Providence has 
beaches, fishing, historic houses, art galleries, uni 

ities, and a State capitol to entice visitors to 
tarry, and a cordial we!come from the Provi 


nce Rotary Club awaits Rotary visitors 
** 4 

Youth. Gene Newsom, Jr., son of M. 
EuGENE Newsom, a former President of Rotary 
International, is chairman of a committee that 
is planning entertainment of special interest to 
sung people at the Atlantic City Convention 
(June 22-26). Names of youths planning to be 


there should be sent to him, at the Gratton Ho- 
tel Annex, DeSales St., Washington, D. ¢ 
° * - 


Unique? Is the Rotary Club of Ottumwa, 
Ia., the only one having members who are dele- 
gates to Republican and Democratic national 
conventions? Rorartan JoHN Huston, news- 
paperman, is a delegate to the Republican con 
vention at Cleveland and Stare SENATOR Roy E. 
Stevens, shoe merchant, is a delegate to the 
Democratic convention at Philadelphia. Despite 
political diversity, however, they are good friends. 

* * « 

New Clubs. All Rotary welcomes the follow 
ing new Clubs, elected to membership in Ro 
tary International: 

Tunis, Tunis; Huy, Belgium; Thamesville 
Ont., Canada; Mayari, Cuba; Ripley, Miss.; 
Wellingborough, England; Hamamatsu, Japan; 
Holmfirth, England; Baurt, Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
Cashmere, Wash.; Villahermosa, Mexico; Salida, 
Colo.; Leamington, Ont., Canada; Campina 
Grande, Parahyba, Brazil; Burton-on-Trent, Eng- 
land; Homewood, IIl.; Kediri, Java; Georgetown, 
Ohio; Uberlandia, Brazil; Kentwood,  La.; 
Armenia, Colombia; Oak 


Ponchatoula,  La.; 
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Philadel phia’s 400 Rotarians plan to 
attend the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion 100 percent strong—and here’ 
the registration check to prove it! 
Harbor, Wash.; 
England; Thornton-Cleveleys, England: ¢ 


Uppsala, Sweden; Can 


England; Suva, Fiji Islands; Ensched 
Netherlands; Karlskrona, Sweden; Esh 
land; Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Granada, Nica 
Mexicali, Mexico; ep ees? Denmark; Su 
Peru; Natal, Brazil; The Isle of Shepp 
land; West Carrollton, Ohio; Silverton, ( 
Loughton, England; Friend, Nebr.; Wa 
Mass.: Edgerton, Wis.; Durant, Miss.; R 
mond, Tex.; Crown Point, Ind.; Fort Mo 
Colo.; Acapulco, Mexico; Lebanon, Mo. 


* . * 


Honors. A. Orconomou, member of the R 
tary Club of Athens, has been appointed M 
of Communications of Greece. . . . Rot 
Dimitro ATHANASOFF, of Sofia, Bulgaria 
fessor of agricultur 
University of Sofia, i 
Minister of Agricultu: 
Bulgaria. . . . Min 
Plenipotentiary for P 
gal to the Vatican 
TARIAN Dr. Vasco p! 
vEDo, of Viseu. 
ALEX O. PoTrer, in <« 
of the Continental | 
pean Office of Rotar 
ternational at Zur 
Switzerland, was 1 
made a Grand Off 
the Order of St. Sava of Yugoslavia 
James H. SKEWES, newspaperman, for th 





James H. 
Skeu es 


time has been awarded the loving cup 
tinguished service to his home city, M 
Miss., and to Meridian County. 


* . * 


Attention: Poets, Musicians, Fishers! 
The Statue of Liberty, pictured on pag 
this issue, was set up 50 years ago. Co 
rating that fact is a poetry contest conduct 
the National Life Conservation Societ 
closes November 1, 1936. 
directed to Mrs. CHarRLes Cyrus Mars 
2239 Tiebout Ave., New York. .. . The ¢ 
cagoland Music Festival, of interest to man 
tarians in the United States, will be held A 


Inquiries shou 


15. Details can be secured from Poi Maxw 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. . . . The w 
June 1 has been officially designated “R 
Week” at the Tenth International Tarpon 1 
nament which opened at Sarasota, Fla., in M 
Special prizes are offered for Rotarian an; 
—THE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 












= = 
Rotary Convention Attendance at a Glance 
Chicago, Ill -... 60) 1924, Toronto, Canada.. 9 18 \ 
1911, Portland, Ore...).; 149] 1925; Cleveland, O.1i0 10,233 
1912, Duluth, Minn..... 598 ice Denver, Colo 8,590) 
1913, Buffalo, N. Y...... 930 | 1927, Ostend, Belgium 6,550 
1914, Houston, Tex 1,288 1928. Minneapolis, Minn. 9,448 | 
1915, San Francisco, Cal. .1,988 | 1929, Dallas, Texas 9,526 
1916, Cincinnati, Ohio. . .3/828 | 1930; Chicago, Il 11,0 
1917, Atlanta, Ga ; 2,654 | 1931, Vienna, Austria 4,288 
1918, Kansas City, Mo 4,034 | 1932, Seattle, Wash », 159 
1919, Salt LakeCity, Utah. 3,038 | 1933, Boston, Mass 8,454 
1920, Atlantic City, N. J.7,213 | 1934, Detroit, Mich 7,390 
1921, Edinburgh, Scotland2,302 | 1935, Mexico ‘City, Mex. .9,53- 
1922, Los Angeles, Cal 5.858 1936, Atlantic City, N. J 
923, St. Louis, Mo. 7, London, England 
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Rotary 
Around 
the World 


News notes mérroring the varied 
activities of the Rotary movement. 


Spain 
Vewsmen Are Guests 
BaRCELONA—Members of the Rotary Club of 
celona set aside a meeting day recently for 
ntertainment of representatives of the Bar- 


la press. 


Germany 
Tryst for Olympic Visitors 


GARMISCH-PARTENKIRCHEN—Whhile the winter 
O ic Games were in process at Garmisch, 
bers of the Rotary Club held a_ Rotary 
Round Table each day for the benefit of visiting 


Rotarians, 


Panama 


Veet on Panama Cruise 
RoraRIANs from 11 cities in the United States 
one member from Ballarat, Australia, met 
d the good ship Pennsylvania on its Pan 
1 cruise recently for a spirited and long-to-be- 
ibered Rotary session. 


Portugal 


{ssist Youth in School Career 


sBsoN—A young student who, due to the 
\ f his father, would otherwise have had 
leave school, was enabled to continue his 
dies through assistance given him by the 


n Rotary Club. 


Cuba 
Promote Daily Air Service 
Yacuayay—Because the Rotary Club of this 


’ 
city urged the establishment of an_ airport, 


iguajay citizens now have the convenience of 


plane service. 


Poland 

lid City’s Charities 

Lépz—The Rotary Club of Lédz is giving 
aterial assistance to several charitable institu- 








Solicitous Japanese hosts 


(left) and h Ss DIOTNE 


were Baron Yashush 


tK in t ( i 
1K itin in \ 
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Belgium 
Friendship Promotion 


Brussets—Each b 


Service Committee of th 


has been assigned a certain 
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of ‘round-the-world junketers—Ted Lyon 
of Rotarian H. B. Lyon of Oakland, Calif 


guished Tokyo Rotarian, and his 


Club in 
bet n i ( ( 
I dut ) 
t it 1 
Denmark 
Twice Ea r Rota , 
CopENH | 
Ing wl } ( 
ducat ) } ( ( } 
} n l 
New Zealand 
Mow ment | Cripple Gre ws 
\ 
thusia 
Cry Chi 
ot r N 1 | 
' t t } 
t 
Two hundred fifty letters, all be 
ing messages of goodwill, recent 


sped to all pa ts of the earth from th 

hands of the Fellou ship Committe - 
of the Rotary Club of Alhaml 

Calif.: (left to right) Rotariar / 
Miller, W. W. Kaler, Will Vau 

William Perrine, and ]. C. Met 














1 picturesque, if touching, sight it was when these cold, hungry families—almost one hundred of them—of Subotica, Y ugo- 
slavia, came with their wheelbarrows to carry home food and fuel distributed not long ago by the Rotary Club of that city. 


1 
whom al 


char ot t campaign, among 
eral Rotarians, hope to raise the sum of £ 15,000 
required to co lete th ndowment tund to 
the Wilson Home tor Crippled Children. 
City Children Learn to Farm 

DANNEVIRK Farm neighbors wet delighted 
to help entertain the two dozen under-privil | 
bo ind girls for whom Rotarians of Dann 
virke provided a vacation on an up-to-date, w 
managed farm 


Straits Settlements 


Room to Romp 


MALACCA Members of th Malacca Rota 


Club are bu with plans tor a lar we 
equipped Rotary playground. Poor children in 
the city, who will use the playground, w ilso 
provided with many holiday treats by Malacca 
Rotarian 
> ) ) ) 
Boys ... Poverty Party . Prizes 
PENANG—There were 22 athletic events for th 
00 poor boys who attended the party given in 


their behalt by the Penang Rotar 
1 profusion of prizes, most of them useful ar- 


ticles, few boys went away empty-handed. 


China 


Medical Care for 3,000 


AmMoy—Though it has been in operation but 
a few months, the free medical clinic maintained 
by the Rotary Club of Amoy has already given 
treatment to more than 3,000 poor patients. 
The municipal council has provided housing 
ind necessary fixtures for the clinics; suppli 


and the salaries of attendants are paid monthl 


1 


by the Rotary Club; three Rotarian and several 


non-Rotarian doctors donate their services 


1 Silver Spoon Per Baby 


Hanccuow—Rotarians of Hangchow follow 
the agreeable custom of presenting a silver spoon 
to each child born to a member of the Hang 
chow Rotary Club. 

f , 

Yugoslavia 


2,000 Dinar vs. Twisted Limbs 

SaRavEVO—The sum of 2,000 Dinar was re- 
an organization tor crippled 
Club. 


donated to 
the Sarajevo Rotary 


cently 


children by 


14 Playgrounds to Be Established 


ZaGREB—Because Zagreb Rotarians have given 
continued attention to the lack of suitable play- 
their city, the matter was finally 


brought to the attention of local school direc- 


grounds in 


tors. Now, the new town plan of Zagreb calls 
for establishment of 14 new playgrounds. 
For 60 Small Feet, 60 New Shoes 

Brror t—Thirty pairs ot shoes were rec ntly 
riven to needy school children by the Rotary 
Club of Bitol). 
France 


Holidays for the Poor 


BorpeEaux—In_ addition to their carefully 


planned program of community assistance, Bor- 


deaux Rotarians this vear 


provided money for 
two well-attended holiday functions for poor 
vople. A thousand francs were also donated for 
the help of juvenile delinquents. 


07,600 Francs to Charity 


Lyon—In the past year the Rotary Club of 


Lyon has donated the sum of 27,000 francs to 


various charitable activities. Over an eight-year 


riod, a total of 207,600 francs has been given 


to charity by the Club. 

Australia 

80 Boys . For Them a Picnic 
DANDENONG—Eighty youths from the Port 

Melbourne Boys Settlement recently attended a 

picnic in this city, given by Rotarians of Dan- 


denong and Melbourne. 


Garden Contest Grows Up 

W ARRNAMBOOL—The annual garden-plot con- 
Rotary Club 
launched and has 


test initiated by the Warrnambool 
five years ago ts now fully 
been turned over for inanagement to a g¢ neral 


committee of civic societies. 
Fun for Poultry Farmers 
(over 300 of them) of 


destitute families who have been established as 


Aprecatipe—Children 


poultry farmers in the hills districts, were given 
a picnic recently by Adelaide Rotarians. 


England 
Keep List of Blood Donors 


CoL_cuesteErR—Comprehensive lists of names of 
voluntary blood donors have been compiled and 
classified into prgper blood groups by the Rotary 
Club of Colchester. The Rotarian in charge of 
this service, or a substitute, is on constant call 
of hospital staffs so that the response to any 
emergency transfusion will be immediate. 


Jobless Build Center 

Brisro.—Unemployed men in an industrial 
district of Bristol, a survey showed, were des- 
perately in need of an occupational center. 
Rotarians of Bristol, therefore, began the or- 
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For 
the 
iwa 
Foi } 
To 
ist 
Book, 
ain 
a cop 
Hon 
Ro 
\ND 
Verm 
hec 1 
Ds 
avi 
ganization of a club where the joble 
might be given vocational training and ‘G 
‘ 70) 
take recreation. A quiet appeal to Rotary ( 
members and other civic-minded citiz Lo 
sulted in a fund sufficient to purchase b x 
materials, and in the donation of a building run 
Unemployed men who are working on tl un 
ect are being provided with shelter, meals, 
few small luxuries, such as tobacco. | 
> , 7) 7 
Old Brewery Becomes Boys’ Club nstrt 
Gosport—Observing that boys in a ul 
district were spending most of their tim ewa 
streets, Gosport Rotarians concluded that 
Stua 
club accommodations must be provid 
them. First step was the rental of a d Mc 
brewery in the neighborhood, for a_ no ie 
sum; second, necessary repairs and th dl 
sions tor shower baths, billiard tab 1 Int 
gymnasium; third, the presentation of th \ng! 
to city authorities, though it is to be run ul 
nae 


Rotary Club supervision. 


Canada their 

Ouintuplets’ Doctor Addresses Club 
QuesBec, Que.—Dr. Allan R. Dafoe, ph ; i 

to the Dionne quintuplets whose existen 

miracles of modern med 


one of the great 


history, recently addressed 200 members Un 
guests of the Quebec Rotary Club at a d : 

the Club held in his honor. Dr. Dafoe Rot 
cussed in detail the care which the child: Di 
receiving and told of the protection from \ 
mercial exploitation that is assured them by U 
Vivisect Rotary’s Magazine dace 


Woopstrock, Ont.—An objective, painst 


analysis of 
bers offered unbiased opinions of and sug 


THe Rotarian, in which six 


tions for the magazine, highlighted a 1 
program of the Woodstock Rotary Club. Tab 
lations of the nationality of authors, and a stud 
of the nature of the articles, of typography, a! 
of layouts were included . . . In the same m 
ing it was announced that crippled child 
activities of the Club would go forward at 
creased speed since a gift of $500, part o! 
bequest left to the Rotary Club by the late J. 
Thomas, of Ingersoll, had just been received 


Befriends Crippled Children 

Toronto, Ont.—An outstanding examp! 
the individual service of a Rotarian is ¢! 
a member of the Toronto Rotary Club. 17 
member has for several years arranged for ma 
six-to-twelve-day Great Lakes excursions 
crippled children. In some cases mothers 
poor health, and nurses, when required, ha 
accompanied the children. Last year this 1 
ronto Rotarian arranged for trips for 50 cripp! 
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n who were accompanied by 23 adults. 


1 were made on large grain boats where 
ildren had the full possession of the ship. 
walk, 


trips were their first and only experience 


12 children, who were unable to 


away from home. 


For Rotary Singing at Home 
keen 


Song 


Toronto, OnT.—Because of his own 

sure in the newly published Rotary 
Book, a Toronto Rotarian who prefers to re- 
anonymous, presented each member with 


copy for use in his own home. 


Honor Old Line Banker 


ROTARY Rock Is 
wp, Que.—Friends from New Hampshire and 


CLUB OF THE BouNDary, 
xont, and from the entire Province of Que- 
The 
hserving the 50th anniversary of Judge 
with the National 


Boundary in 
D. W. 
Bank of 


c joined with Rotarians of 


association 


Derby Line. 


“Good Sports” Promote Sports 


Ontr.—Financing the local skating 


(COBOURG, 


hich had fallen into bad repair was one 


Club 


rooms and other 


f the chief activities of the Cobourg Rotary 
the Winter. 


ments were provided, and Rotarians pro 


Dressing 


ted hockey games among the youths of the 


Last Summer the Club hired a swimming 
ctor to teach diving, swimming, and life 
Man\ 


were 


children learned to swim, and 


given to the most skilled. 


Students Give International Flavoring 


MONTREAL, Que.—Interested in Rotary’s po 
ilities as an international unifier, the Ro- 
Club of Montreal recently inducted eight 


nternational Guest Members,” students of non- 


Anglo Saxon origin who are attending the unt 


ities in the city. Ineligible for membership 


} 


der the regular classifications but deemed an 


t to Rotary’s Fourth Object work because ot 


other lands, the 


ir interest 1n men were 
welcomed into the Club and were 
d by distinguishing luncheon badges. The 
t, representing as many countries, were 
n from a considerably larger number. 
ae 
United States 
Rotary Broadcasts Win Favor 
Rio, Tex.—Enthusiastic response has fol 
d the presentation of two radio broadcasts 


the Rotary Club of Del Rio this vear. Rotary 
Its Ideals and Pan 


s of the programs, both of 


{mericanism were the 


which were 


It was a truly international group that celebrated in one 
China, and the 31st birthday of Rotary. 


transmitted by Station XERA, Villa Acuna, Coa 


huila. The most recent of the broadcasts was a 


part of an international tions program and 
dinner staged by the Del Rio Rotary Club. It 
was attended by about 30( bers and guests 


An elaborate floor show, produced and 


by home talent, was a part 


265 Celebrate Rotary's 31st 


Fort Coiuins, Coto.—Though situated in an 
area where visitors must tra long 
the Fort Collins Rotary Club ) d Ist 
anniversary otf Rotary Int tiona i ‘ 
ord crowd of 265 person I ) R 
Club sent the largest delegation R 


A Cotton Bale—Greetings from Tunica! 
& 


Tunica, Miss.—<As a gesture of 


goodwill, Rotarians of Tunica last Christmas 


sent souvenir bales of cotton t bout R 

tary Clubs. Replies received tro is Ro 
tarians have given the club a numb f 
valuable suggestions for its own internationa 
program. Tunica Rotarians tor a 1 f f 
ears have maintained cl relation th the 
Belfast, Ireland, Rotary Club, and | been 
privileged to send books to “Chile f in 
orphans’ home which t Belfast R ( ) 


sponsors. 


Note of Sympathy 


Por 


iouth, England, t Rota ( 


rsMoUuTH, VA 


in Virginia rece 
penned on parch 
sympathy on th ; lis Late M 


King George V. 


Issue Birthday Booklet 


SHERMAN, Tex.—At ul 
day party, Sherman Rot 
tive booklet giving 
ind other interest 


city. 


Youth Speaks on Youth 


SHARPSBURG-ETNA, PA B 


ight receive useft 
vork from boys the ‘ R 


burg-Etna recent 


three high schools, t R 
to the program ea 

taining the question, “If 
the Boys’ Work C itt 
ou suggest which ) 
this committee function in 


tli 


happy evening the 


D 
f th , 
Ourt/ ann 


ner The b \ 
essay in rep t x 
Club The 


weeks later, conta 


sultation with be 
Careers; assistanc it 
tion work; to to club 


vision of existing 


Meet Sweetens City Rivalry 





Lenoir CrrTy l . S 
wectening 
b i ti ( | ( } 
ta Club M ) ( 
Loudon, 7 ( 
( » ot Lenoir ¢ 
ground \ ’ 
Coun r | 
S , 


nt 
N 
; J J 

Lone Scouting nel 

M4 . 

t M 
A | S 
} 


Noted Rot Ns Institut 


ag ary ¢ | ’ ( itl Pe 


Nine diffe ent nationalities were represented lf N7¢ l nd thet 4 
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: aia ss & 
W. Almy, Torquay, England; Maurice Du news service. A reporter appears in the several contest period falling below 97 percent j 
Paris, France; William de Cock Buning meetings and reads the latest wire dispatches, challenging record of the Peekskill Rotary ¢ 
Hague, Netherlands: Henry James Guthrie, giving the news several hours before it reaches This achievement, members proudly point 
Dunedin, New Zealand; Clare Martin, Cairo, the newsstands. was made in spite of the treachery of the g iy 
: pean Rot 
Fevpt: Sydn W. Pascall, Surrey, England; and the lure of the Southland, both of w 
. ) > . bs “pp " e af > a a . 
Count Guido Varlo Visconti di Modrone, Regular Greetings from a Regular conspired to spoil the record. 
Florence, Ital Since its inception in 1927, the SCRANTON, Pa.—An octogenarian member of 
’ . . > ) » . . ~ 
Institute, held each Summer on the University the Scranton Rotary Club (Herbert C. Bailey, Back to the Farm—for Lunch 
1 ro pidl I opularit [ ose e peare > May YTARIAN ) . - ‘i 
campus, has grown rapu in P pula j In whose picture appeared . the - = - Rossrown, Tex.—Rotarians of Robstown 
935 over 2,501 p) riste ar n 5 . ‘ r, e telephones . . : 
hia te teeter napesiees oe , ste has. custom worth emulating , seats oi he mote friendship with farmers by holding 
6 OOF end one ¢ I out ling tectur Vv vree g ve ember, rite . 
’ ) attended one of the outstanding Ie birthday greetings to every member, a rn € club luncheons in a rural community occa 
has performed almost without deviation since he ¢) 
“Hot N ” at Lunch Time ; : “Sa ally. § 
ot iNeWs a 4 joined the Club 22 years ago. Should a mem- ‘ 
I 
ALHAMBRA, CALI The news—international, ber be out of the city on his birthday, Rotarian Art in Record Keeping 
national, state, and local—just as it come iz Bailey mails congratulations and good wishes. rs 
CHARLESTON, S. C.—To report the atten 
ziing off the pre wires, is served up to Ro- f R , I } Yak 
, There F 2° of visiting otarians to their home secret 
tarians and members of other service clubs in {ll There Four Times ial , ; Id € : — 
, rv and also to intorm the world of the beaut ‘ 
Alhambra at their weekly luncheons, through th PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—Four 100 percent attend- Chari F F a luk pomralO : ory 
7 charleston, the loca otary Club uses 
courtesy of a local newspaper and a world-wide ance meetings with no averages during the . ) x 
teresting postal card. On one side it bears 
of the famed Charleston gardens, on th 
a brief report of the visitor’s attendance. M “B 


Rotary Club secretaries who have received 


cards have given hearty endorsement to the 


Float of Flowers and Flags ” 


St. PererRsBuRG, Fra.—Thousands of dey } 
fresh flowers and scores of national flags \ tar 
into the building of a float which won | to | 
prize for the St. Petersburg Rotary Club : tel 
recent festival parade. The exhibit pict 
Rotary’s international scope. Yo 





Rotarian Almanack 1936 | cums ons ro sou ses suc “ 


Exposition, held in a public auditoriu 











n 
IUNE cently, was sponsored by the Rotary ( oa 
. 4 ‘ ‘leve : . ithe ps nt 
Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; diet: Gila “tment «din Cleveland. Some 60 troops entered ex 
. . ; . 4 — ’ -. . , : rine uciews bee gro 
Nothing's so hard but search will find uw out. riveth its name from a gag troop was none a member 
mie AuD as a sponsor of its exhibit. 
Robert Herrick Fane Romangutnenaet \ 
women and marriage. . . = 
Encourage World Study Ch 
}—1927, Rotary reaches Bolivia with the organization of a ee ; 
. ya ——Ueogral Cla ( 
th fotary Cl ( a Paz. 
i R ub ot La wane Plattsmouth have gained much in interest Clu 
5—1873, Guy Gundaker, 13th President of Rotary Inter- sseiltete: aati Uae ttt ia i aia ; 
; S s ere ave ¢ given opportu 3 
tio Ss r 
sa epee born : carry on correspondence with children in ot Ch 
—1922, The International Association of Rotary Clubs is ; ; : 
: ‘ countries. Maps are kept up to the mu n 
renamed Rotary International in the 13th Annual Con : a2 
: scitan halal letters are received and translated. So 1} 
Eee, & La ee : from other lands sometimes arrive. Local R ‘2 
6—1869, Birthday of Arch C. Klumph, 6th President of . 
tarians have endorsed and aided the proj 
Rotary International. 
—1930, The first Rotary Club in Straits Settlements 1s Cl , 7: 
, lub Weighs, Measures C 
; paca arenes b Weighs, Measures City Ch 
Now approacheth the ganized at singe . Mee ey . Sec 
lune exo@us—that 7—1921, The Rotary Club of Wellington, New Zealand, is Bay Ciry, Tex.—Members of the Bay | 
multitude of youths organized—frst in the country Rotary Club have made a survey of thei 
who, having heark- 8—1936, Annual pre-Convention meeting of the Board of to compare it with a model communit 
- : nt ne 
ened well to the pre- Director f Rotary International opens for a five day similar size, and to learn its requiremen 
ceptors and wrestled session in Chicago. 
. Atiag arti , ; 92/97 . ee Re 
sturdily with the 13—1921, The 12th Annual Convention of Rotary Inter 23/24ths of the Presidents Present 


hooks of great wis- 
dom, forsake the 
peaceful campus for 


national. the first to be held off the North American Lotievitre. tele aa Rotary fecord 


Continent, opens at Edinburgh, Scotland, on this date. are thinking of, here is one to conside1 





the unsolicitous 15—1936, The 19 36 Interna- = applaud. Of the 24 Past Presidents of the R 
world outside. Ambi- tional Assembly opens at =& = Club of Louisville, 23 were present at the 
tion, ideals, joy of The Inn at Buck Hills Falls, E » = ers table in a recent meeting. And th 
living —they have Pennsylvania. F = wired trom a distant point regretting tl 
these. But whether 17—1917, E. Leslie Pidgeon, couldn't appear. Robert L. Hill, a Past Presid 


they shall lose them 
directly shall be de- 
cided by their inevit- 


first President of Rotary In- ot Rotary International, addressed the 


ternational chosen from out- 


able elders. From the side the United States, 1s Each His Brother’s Record Keeper 
older world they de- elected at Atlanta, Ga. sin ae Sra ee 
serve patience, en- 22—1936, The 27th Annwél epee: SEReee o MAINA 
couragement, and Convention of Rotary Inter- a high level in the Mercedes ware 
definite help. For of national opent at Adar City, N. T. through a system whereby one member 


that older world they after another's attendance. 


: —1931, Sydney W. Pascall, first European to be chosen 
are the children. 


President of Rotary International, is elected at the 22nd 


Ye MAN wITtH Pe 
Vr SCRATCHPAD Annual Convention in Vienna, Austria. 


Restored—Life to One Cabin! 


Monroe, Micu.—‘‘Whenever you get a 
of women behind a movement,” observe Ro 
tarians of Monroe, “things will ‘hum’,” and 4 
proof of that assertion they offer this stor) 
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ears ago the Monroe Rotary Club built 


bin for local Boy Scouts. Strenuous and 
use was made of it for a long time but 

the boys stopped visiting it. Lately the 

R Club offered the cabin to the Camp Fire 


of the city, and since that moment the 
building has had no vacation. Reserva- 
for its use have been made months in 
ce by the girl groups. Other adult organ- 


ns are now aiding in the improvement of 


building and grounds. 





§?00-—Town Talent's Gift 
rossER, WasH.—As the result of a benefit 
tertainment which Prosser Rotarians sponsored 
the aid of several other Rotary Clubs in 
akima Valley, the Children’s Orthopedic Hos- 
in Seattle, Wash., has $220 more with which 


rk. The program, patterned after radio's 
ilar amateur hours, made use of the town 


nt, and a dance followed. 


Bigger and Better” Hobby Fair 
Xenta, O.—More than 500 exhibits which 
ved all the way from a_house-size bird 








tuary to a collection of carved walnut shells 
shown in the fifth annual Green County 
Hobby Fair sponsored by the Xenia Ro- 
Club. The quality of the entries was said 
superior to those of any previous year. In- 


t in the event is growing rapidly. 


Youths Offer World Glimpses 
SrauNTON, Va.—Vivid glimpses of life and 
ditions in other countries were given mem 
of the Rotary Club of Staunton recently 
n a number of overseas students attending 
ils in the city addressed the Club. National 
ns of many nations were sung by the large 
) of visitors, and intelligent, carefully col 
ted observations on European and South 


ican nations were offered. 


Charter Day on an Island 
Oak Harpor, Wasu.—To help the Rotary 
Club of Oak Harbor celebrate its Charter Day, 
Rotarians from three Olympic Peninsular 
bs travelled to the island city and participated 
the festivities. Stanley Long, Governor of 
District 1 of Rotary International, presented the 
rter. A government vessel, the use of which 
procured by one of the visiting Rotarians, 


sported the visitors from the three Rotary 
Port Angeles, Port Townsend, and 





Sequim, from the mainland to the island. To 
Oak Harbor Rotary Club came many gifts 

1 other Washington Rotary Clubs: From 
ingham, a U.S. flag; from Everett, a gavel; 
Mount Vernon, a bell; from Seattle, a 
Rotary shield; from Sedro-Woolley, a = gavel 





New Westminster, a Canadian Flag. 


Good fellows (and girls) in groups: 
(from the top down) Minstrels of 
the Seneca Falls, N. Y., Rotary Club 
who earned a sizeable sum for city 
charities . . . Past Presidents and 
notables at a recent dinner of the 
Rotary Club, High River, Alta., 
Canada . . . Girls of a camp spon- 
sored by the Panama City Rotary 
- a Kemptville, Ont., Can- 
ada, high-school boys and Kempt- 
ville and Potsdam, N. Y., Rotarians 
at a friendship meeting in Potsdam 
... Sale, Australia, Rotarians cut 
a Cheshire cheese sent to them by 
the Rotary Club of Sale, England. 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


| ¢ ontinued from page ) 


it all times focused on the particula 
ition 


Wick 


connect d 


consider 
While General 


ICT Wa 


rsham had a Vel 
with man 


inizations, | think it is well within 
ae did h 


to th \ 


grows dal 


th to say that to no one ot the 


ealous devotion than he gave 
Institute Its work 


iation of th r and 


in | iW 
bench of the count 


| vill 
ind V1 


more tu 


Wick 


ciated with 


in time its merit come to be 


he general public. General 
name will be torever ass« 

it contribution to jurisprudence 
Marvin B. Roser 

Chief Justice, Supreme Court of W1 
Madison Wi 


BERRY, K 
consin 


For More Confidence in Law 
\s a thirteen 
i ver much inter ted in Mr Creor 
Wickersham 


It the restate 


court reporter for o\ 


article ( 
nent 


untrue that the ou tr 


the mo co plic if d it Decor 


sen th INpUSTIe ot just belie. 


} 


to be th ituation, the publi 


nore confidence in the courts, th 


ind the legal profe and wil 
American Law 

V. I 
( fication: Court Ster 


*r, New York 


On, 
of the Institut 


Brown, Rote 


Yes, Tis a Small World 


You will with me, [| am sure, that our 


makes the 


a happier one 


aurec 


magazine, THe ROorartan, world a 


smaller place as well as in which 
very 


office 


when I tell vou of a 


that 


to live . especiall 


trange happening occurred in my 
recently. 
His dental 


decided to wait in 


Mr. C 
the reception room until we 
Mrs. Titus’ teeth, 


chanced to pick up my December (1935) Ro 


operation finished, Titus 


made radiographs of and 


rARIAN. Imagine his surprise when he discov 


ered the frontispiece (reproduced at the right) 
was a view of a woodland very close to his boy 
He came in with tears in his eyes 


the 


hood home. 


to show me initials he had carved in the 
birch bark. 
CuHarces V. McCormack, Rotarian 
Classification: Exodontist 
Gary, Indiana 


Competitive M erchants Cooperating 


Rotary, since its inception some years ago by 
Paul Harris, has inaugurated and put into prac- 


activities, all 


number of noteworthy as 
the 
the Community Service idea, the sponsoring of 
the Boy Scout 


work, and the “big brother” idea of extending a 


tice a 


they are for benefit of mankind, namely 


movement, community welfare 
helping hand to the underprivileged boy, and 


the famous Fourth Object, furthering the cause 





[ROTARY UNUSUALS by THE 


MAN WITH THE SKETCH PAD | 





THis (Ss 
TING 
MONOTONOUS ! 


DAYTONA 


CLUB ARE 


ALEX HERMANSON, BUILOD- 
ING CONTRACTOR, WHO HAD 
THREE SHIPS SHOT OUT FROM 
ONDER HIM DURING THE WAR 


FROM LOS ANGELES ON JUNE 22, 
1922, PROCEEDINGS OFA 
ROTARY CONVENTION WERE FOR 
THE FIRST TIME BROADGCST BY 
RADIO, THE ANNOUNCER \WWAS 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 





UNUSUAL NAME 
DEPART MENT 


A-D.MINGLE 


'S APPROPRIATELY NAMED 
SECRETARY OF THE ROJARY 
CLUB AT ROARING SPRING, PA. 


“HAP” HAZARD 


\S A BANKER ANDA PAST 
| ce ArH OF THE ROTARY 


* SOUND" 











CLUB AT HELENA, MONTANA 

















E.F. DE LA HAYE, 
ARCHITECT, WHO SPOKE 
ONLY FRENCH WHEN HE 
CAME TO AMERICA —-BUT 
HE STRUCK OUT 37 MEN 
IN A DOUBLE-HEADER 


x 


BEACH, FLA. \=y) 
ROTARY AZI6 


Yi 


ROTARIAN COLONEL 
JOSEPHUS ADOLPHUS 
AMERICUS VESPUCIUS 
LEONIDUS WOLSICANICUS 
NAPTALICUS ALEXANDRICUS 
LUCIUS QUINTIVUS 
CINCINNATUS WOLFSON 
OF MANILA, RL, HAS THE 
LONGEST NAME IN THE 
WORLD, SAYS‘ BELIEVE- 
\T-OR-NOT” RIPLEY 


BALL GAME! 


ROTARY Cy 
THERE ARE 
THESE ODDLY NAMED Cities! 


JUJUY (HOO-HOOEY) ARGENTINA 
LLAY-ULAY ( W-Yt) CHILE 
JAVA, NETHER LAN 
Spurr, yeostavia > ‘NOIES 
BAD AXE, MICHIGAN 
LOVELAND, COLORADO 
MOOSE JAW, SASK., CANADA 








THE 


s 
Photo: Clarence A. Puri 


of peace throughout the world, not in t 


of a pacifist, but in the name of justi 


humanity. 


These precepts alone are sufficient to 


Rotary’s existence, but there is one mort 


Rotary has done and done well, 


the fine spirit of fellowship it 


amongst its members, by removing 


between them 
the 
you know 


barrier 
that 
after 


nar} 

realize other fellow is 
him better (a 
May debate-of-the-month, Js 


Enemy?). 


scout 


Years ago, merchants in the same line of 


tl 


enabling 


P 


and 


has 


Ke 


ther 


ness were seldom friendly, always suspic 


each other, ready to cut each other's th 


ugly unethical competition. But with the 


t 


C 


a pretty 


f 


My Comper: 


of Rotary and the service club idea, that | 


has disappeared. Competitive merchants tod 


cooperating for their own and for the 


the entire community. It is a common occu: 


nowadays for a merchant when out o 


t 


article, to direct the prospective customer 


competitor’s place of business, something un! 


of in the pre-Rotary days. . 


Max Braptor, Rota 


Men's Clothing Ret 


Huntington Park, Calif. 


‘Your Rival... Your Enemy’ 


Thanks for a ‘very one-sided 
issue ). 
an editor. 
Vly Competitor My Enemy? 
least, and 
think him always. 
Mr. Ryckman did 


survived were ruthless, mean, 
etc. On the 


that th 


tvrannk 


not sa\ 


contrary, they 


honest, fair, aggressive, smiling. B 


the only competitor who could detea 


Viving victor” 
honest, more fair, most aggressive, a 
sull bigger smile. 

Besides, a competitor isn’t always in 


line of business. Take for example tl 


would be 


debat 


Never before have I been moved t 


Ir 11 


nt 


an 


t 


would be one more sincer 


th 


Figs and Prunes vs. Oranges and Grapetr 


that of the Fur Coat vs. the new fan 


So, if you give a break and let up o1 


energy, or weaken in your fight, 


i 


you 


petitors will be more than friendly riva 


will be positive enemies to your bare 


u 


exist 


BERNARD Locke, Kos 


Classification: Ladies’ Ready-to-« 


Independence, Kansas 


I suggest that you view practica 
He 1s yot 


vour enemy in fact, and you 1 


nd wit 


ROTARIAN 
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Once I Was 
President 


Continued from page 21) 


ofices and at once forget all about it. 
‘When we first started our Club, in 
19]2, there were several of us who won- 
dered what it was all about. We would 
‘What is a Rotary Club 
Is it a sort of ethical so- 


ask each other: 
for, anyhow? 

Or is it a strictly business or- 
Business men in those days 


ciety? 
ganization?’ 
didn’t have many intimacies with other 
business men. Month after month he 
went from his home to his business in 
the morning, and back again at night. In 
business there was always a sense of lone- 
Whatever had he 
faced by himself. 

‘But then he joined the Rotary Club. 
The 


liness. troubles he 


He wasnt lonesome any more. 


weekly Rotary meeting was an_ oasis 
where he was surrounded by a lot of 
business men just like himself. They 


had the same troubles and the same gen 
eral experiences. They all went out ot 
their way to be friendly with him. And 
the friendliness was especially desirable 
vecause the Rotarians were, you might 
say, a hand-picked lot; not many were 


had 


been chosen because they were all right 


‘big business men’; the majority 


personally and socially. 
‘When I was President of our Club 
had several members who weren't 
considered very heavy members; none 
had ever been a director or on an impor 


{ 


tant committee. I decided to test one ot! 


them. I made him Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee. During that 
whole year no one put in harder or more 


At the 


end of my administration I told him how 


onscientious work than he did. 


nuch I appreciated it, and he said: 

“Pm afraid, Prexy, I’m not a very or- 
thodox member of the Club. I don’t get 
heated up terribly over some of our more 
altruistic projects. If someone were to 
tell me to jump in the river for the 
greater glory of Rotary, I don't believe 
I'd do it. But you've congratulated me 
on the work I’ve done this year, so I'll 
tell you something: I wouldn't lose my 
membership in the Club for anything in 
the world. I love the friendships I’ve 
made more than I can say. And so when 
you made me a committee chairman | 
couldn’t let my friends down, could I?’ ” 

Here is still another ex-Presidential 
blast: 

“I think our Club takes itself too seri- 
The funny thing is, nine-tenths 


of the members feel the same wav I do. 


ously, 








HERE is so much to see and do 
in Virginia—and the Dedication 
of the great Shenandoah National 
Park is set for July 3rd! 


over five hundred thousand people 


Last year, 


visited this magnificent park area—- 
more than visited any other of the 
country’s big parks! Thousands 
more came just to golf, fish, bathe at 
Virginia’s famous scashore; to visit 
the scenes of some of the most stir- 
ring events in history; or to motor 


Old broad 


scenic highways. mountains, 


Dominion’s 
The 


the ocean and history land beckon! 


over the 


This what an opportunity 


awaits you! 


year, 
Combine a trip to Vir 
ginia with the Annual Convention 
the Shenandoah Park 
Motor Skyline 


the miracle roadway on the 


and “take in” 
Dedication. over 
Drive 
crest of the Blue Ridge traversing 
the Park. 
Seashore, before or after the Dedica 
See Williamsburg, 
Yorktown, Cape 
No trip to Virginia is com 


Spend a little while at the 
tion. Colonial 
Jamestown and 
Henry. 
plete, either, without visits to some 


of the Natural Wonders 
Great Mountain Empire in South 


and the 


west Virginia. 


STATE COMMISSION ON 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Department H 


914 Capitol Street 


mig ts 


Richmond, Virginia 











When writing State Commission on Conservati 
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ut of a membership of 180, only half a 
dozen are by nature terribly serious. But 
these half dozen wield a good deal of 
influence. We all like them because we 


know how sincere they are, we respect 
them for their good intentions, so we let 
them shape the policies of the Club to a 
yreat extent. 

“I guess every Club is more or less that 
way. Last Fall some of us talked about 
putting on a show, something like the 
Gridiron Club’s in Washington, with 
some humorous skits poking fun at local 
affairs. We thought the show would do 


the members and invited guests good 


Install These Group Showers 
at Low Cost. . 








For 
e Factories 

e Institutions 

e Schools 

e Recreation 
Buildings and 
Grounds 


e Clubs 

e Gymnasiums 

e Airports 

e Railroad Shops 


2 


after all these depression years. It would 
cost a couple of hundred dollars, and we 
took it up with the board of directors. 
One of our terribly serious members was 
a director. He objected: ‘Oh, no, it 
wouldn’t be right to spend all that money 
on a show just to make people laugh. 
We should take the money and bring 
some nationally known lecturer to town 


yive uS a 


gZ constructive 


will 


sage. 


who mes- 
“We had the nationally known lec- 
turer. I didn’t think he was so good.” 
So much for my interviews with ex- 
Presidents in different parts of the coun- 


One 


Installation 


Provides 
5 Showers 


Shipped as Complete Units 


The same economies and con- 
veniences afforded by Bradley 
Washfountains are also avail- 
able in Bradley Group Showers 
— introduced five years ago... 
They too save water and cut in- 
stallation expense and mainte- 
nance. 


One installation gives you five 
showers in one group—just one 
hot and one cold water supply 
and one drain for five showers. 


Put them in now before sum- 
mer is here—improve employee 
morale—increase efficiency. 
Made also in 3-shower models. 


Catalog 435—sent by return mail—on request. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2249 W. 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WASHFOUNTAINS 


Ten Persons Wash at One Time 
—Cut Water Costs 70 Per Cent 


Clean, spar- 
kling, running 
water for each 


of 10° persons 
is served by 
Bradley Wash- 
fountains. The 
water required 
is but little 
more than re- 


quired by one 
ordinary wash 
basin 
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Give the Children Some Fun 
with Street Showers 


Bradley Street 
Showers have 
given youngsters in 
many towns and 
cities, relief and 
fun. Ideal for Ro- 
tary Club sponsor- 
ship — easily at- 
tached to hydrants 
or other water out- 
lets, 
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THE 


try. Now I beg to say something 
myself. I promise not to call it ac Yn 
structive Message. It is just something 
I have had on my mind. 

It started with what a chamber of con 
merce secretary once said to me: “EF 
chamber of commerce is divided into t\\, 
classes. One class is composed of men 
bers who worry all the time for fear ¢! 
will be called on to get up in meeting 
and make a speech. The other clas: 
composed of members who worry {o; 
fear they won't be called on to make . 
speech!” 

Of course there aren’t many Rotaria: 
who worry for fear they won’t be called 
on. But I know from personal expe: 
ence that there are plenty who wou 
worry themselves sick if they had to ge 
up before <ae Club tomorrow and mak 
a formal address. 


Gone of them are right in your own 
Club. Probably you don’t know the: 
because they are generally ashamed o 
their bashfulness and don’t tell anyon 

The most extreme case I ever kr 
came to my notice when I was C| 
President. One day I learned that 
president of one of our factories had se: 
in his resignation. He hadn't given a 
reason. 

That afternoon I went to see him. H 
was a big man physically and had th 
competent, reliable air that you so oit 
see in a successful business man. Whe 
I asked why he was resigning from | 
Club he made some excuse about n 
having time to attend the meetings. But 
before I left he confessed the real reaso: 
afflicted 
bashtulness. If my life depended on 


“Tm with an unreasoning 
I couldn’t stand up before an audie: 
and say a single sentence. Ever sinc 
joined the Club I have sat at the meet 
ings in a nervous panic for fear I'd |x 
called on. It” gets worse and worse. | 
just can’t stand the agony of it.” 

I told George that as long as I was 
President he could come to meetings 
with the that h 
wouldn’t be called on. He stayed in ¢! 
Club on that basis. 

We had 
same aflliction. 
and richer than almost anyone in t! 
Club. 
on an informal little show, and he wa 


absolute assurance 


another member with th 


He was a self-made ma 
At one meeting we were putting 


slated to walk across an improvised stag 
wearing a policeman’s helmet and carry 
ing a club. We were behind the scenes 
waiting for our act when he came to ™ 
shaking from head to foot. “I can't c: 
that stage,” he said. “I simply can’t Jo 
it, that’s all!” 

Someone else had to take the helmet 
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and the club and walk across the stage. 
Of are extreme cases. 

Probably there aren't any 
our Club as bashful as that. 

Club has a good many members who are, 


course these 
members of 
But every 
you might say, on the border line of 
If I may inject a personal 
I can pre- 


bashfulness. 
note, 1 am that way myself. 
side at a meeting, make an announce- 
ment, or introduce a speaker, and be per- 
fectly calm. But not a regular speech! 
Every once in a while, probably because 
I write for magazines, I get an offer to go 
somewhere and make an address. They 
even offer money. I always write back 
and say I am engaged upon some very 
important work that editors are clamor- 
ing for. But the true reason is that if I 
engaged to make an address I should lie 
awake nights in a cold sweat for a week 
ahead. And when I got up to make my 
address the audience would know I was 
scared, and that humiliate me, 
and I'd bungle the whole affair. 

Several ex-Presidents have contessed to 
me that they have exactly the same feel- 
ings. And so, on behalf of the Guild of 
Rotary Ex-Presidents, I am going to sug 
gest a new activity for the current Club 
President, wherever he may be: As Presi 
quietly find out which of your 


would 


dent, 
members are audience-shy and see what 
you can do to help them out of it. You 
will have to go about it in a roundabout 
way because a bashful man is generally 
ashamed of it and conceals it to the last 
ditch. You can often get a contession 
by saying how much you yourself hate 
to face an-audience. Once you are sure 
of your man, push him along by easy 
stages. Have him sit at the head table 
occasionally so he will get used to look- 

Get him to 


Have 


ing an audience in the face. 


introduce visitors once in a while. 


him make committee reports. 


Bor we ex-Presidents are 
only amateurs about such things. Fully 
half of us are afraid of audiences our- 
selves. Why not go to the teacher of ora- 
tory at the local high school for advice? 
He will be glad to tell you how a bashful 
man can be trained not to be bashful. 


course 


When I was in business I used to come 
to New York City a couple of times a 
year to buy merchandise. If I happened 
to be in the city over Sunday I went to 
hear a Unitarian minister who had 
church on the upper West Side, near 
Central Park. 
a meeting of the Church Men’s Club and 
he said this: 


ing an entire year, to develop one man 


Once he was announcing 
“If our club contrives, dur- 
to the point where he can stand on his 


feet before an audience and think at the 
same time, I shall fee] the club has justi- 





fied all the efforts we have put into it.” 


So we who have served our time be 
lieve that a Rotary Club is better when 
it has a good many members who can 
and think 


would 


face an audience the 


We 


that such a Rotary Club might not have 


same 


time. suggest, moreover, 
to lean so heavily for entertainment on 
the Eighth Grade boy who plays the vio 
lin, or the visiting gentleman who thinks 


United States should have a 
dized steamship line to the Fijis. 


the subs 


But we ex-Presidents wish it under 


stood that these are only individual opin- 
We 


10NS. are nol trying to boss. 


ee oe 


—— 


s. 
oe 
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language. Since no 


where everyone speaks the 


time 


saline 


lost in tedious 


series of translations. more conference work 


is accomplished than would otherwise be 


possible. 


language. 


thoughts more effectively 


each speaker 


Given the advantage of his native 


may express his 


and translations 


of his message are conveyed simultaneously 


to each delegate. 


The International Filene-Finlay 
the hundreds International 
the needs of business. 
nine countries. HUH rite 
Business Needs a 
national Business 
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est memorial producing 
center of the world, 
Barre craftsmen enjoy 
many exclusive advan- 
tages clearly reflected in 
the superiority of de- 
signs and workmanship. 
That is why Select Barre 
Memorials — created 
from the world’s finest 
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beautiful and enduring 
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upon a Select Barre Me- 
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Should We ‘Buy National’? Yes / 


[Continued from page 11} 


domestic production, whereas foreign na- 
tions’ exports reached as high as 30 per- 
universal 


World 


splendid opportunity to 


cent of their production. The 
shortage of 


War 


seek exports reasonably proportionate to 


goods following the 


gave us a 


our tonnage of imports of raw materials. 
Our 


tural exports simply decreased in ratio to 


formerly heavy volume of agricul 


the increasing self-sufhiciency in food 


stulls in various foreign lands, and we 
had to concentrate on exports of manu- 
factures and semi-manufactures. 


Now, 


interests naturally desperate for business 


In the business recession, certain 


say we must have more exports. Cer 


tainly, we should have more exports, if 
we can get them, and if we can get paid. 
But what we should export, and how 
much, are the important considerations. 
that 


automobiles 


We cannot advocate, tor example, 


in order to sell American 


abroad we ought to buy toreign-manu 


factured automobiles. For the only log 
ical foreign commerce is the exchange ol 
goods and services of one country dis 
tinguished by diflerences in materials and 


skill, 


another country. 


which are actually in demand by 
These self-same export interests believe 


they can get more business abroad by 


that we do not import enough 
Again, the 


what should we import, and how much. 


crying 
merchandise. question 1s 
These people contend that in addition 


to the imports of absolute essentials 


the sustenance of our production, we 
ought to import the manufactured wares 
made abroad of the kind we make our 
selves. In other words, specifically ex- 
pressed, if we import raw silk for our 
silk goods production, we do not go far 
enough, according to those who would 
make us import-minded. We ought, also, 
to import silk manutactures. 

It stands to reason that we must either 
cut out our imports of raw silk, if we 
allow silk manufactures to come in and 
put our silk plants out of business, or we 
must stop imports of products made from 
foreign silk. 

It is certain that we cannot do both 
import raw silk, and, at the same time, 


invite the competition in finished silk of 


the nations who furnish us the raw 
material. 
I have very little patience with my 


friends who will unthinkingly claim that 
a large volume of export trade i: vitally 
necessary for American economy. They 
follow that up by the plaint that we can- 


not have exports unless we have imports, 


that the chief obstacle to imports is ou 


tariff. In the light of the fact that ou: 
tariff schedules give free entry to near 


67 percent of our import items, and tha: 


foreign nations have resorted to every 
vice known to man not only to buy a 
home, but arbitrarily to keep out foreig 
goods, the tariff argument is laughab 
The truth is, strange as it may sec 
that America is one of the greatest fr 
traders on earth. 

So when Britain spends millions on « 
campaign, and other na 
tions follow suit; when we import, 


“Buy British” 


do now, about a billion dollars annua! 
cheap foreign goods that we do 


need; there is no particular need 
exercised over a “Made in America” cai 
paign. It is merely an attempt at retui 
to common sense, if you please, a retui 
to the policy of buying-at-home, w! 


has characterized our economics 


years. Why we should suddenly abando 
that policy while other industrial natio 
are imitating it is the alarming thing 
astoul 


I reémphasize, I see nothing 


ing in the spectacle of the buy-at-ho: 
movements abroad, that I consider th 
tending to conform to the actual cond 
tions in international trade, featured 
the making of specialties formerly jx 
liar to certain countries. Genius will 
prevail, and new products will constant 
form the basis of international exchang 
But it does indicate that the march o 
progress will be on a saner, more inte! 
gent, and more reasonable basis. 
Binaty. I will grant that extr 
nationalism based on hysteria or pre} 
On the ot! 


all the world resorted to tha 


dice is not a desirable ideal. 
hand, 
philosophy, and Americans remain 
aloof from it by permitting the wor! 
to dump its goods on our market, [ sub 
mit, we would, indeed, be fools. 

is tl 


Above all controversy, however, 


question of the protection ol the Ame: 


can standard of living, so inextricably 
part of our foreign trade problem. N« 
to our liberty, the most precious thing v 
have is our standard of living, the dir 
result of that liberty. 
in all the world to compare with 

For the pa 


There is nothing 


American living standard. 
150 years, nowhere on the globe has 
more abundant life for the masses lx 
so wonderfully carried out in actual p1 
tice as in the United States. I stress t 
point that once our living standard 1s lo 
ered by excessive imports of cheap ™ 


chandise, it will be most difficult to 
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store it. Every step we take to decrease 
our living standard means, simply, that 
we are giving up, also, some measure of 
our independence. If we lose part of one, 
we just as surely lose part of the other. 
The very worst material effect of our 
purchases of foreign wares, which dis- 
place American, is that they break down 
the American price structure. The sta- 
bility of our employment depends on the 
stability of prices. Foreign articles are 
often inferior. They are made by labor 
which works long hours, under harsh 
conditions, and very often are given re- 
bates or subsidies in one form or another 
by the governments of the country in 
which made. When such articles can 
come and undercut American products, 
the latter must try to maintain them- 
selves by meeting this competition. The 


consequence is, the price of the American 


| 
| 


article is lowered disproportionately to its | 


actual value, reflecting our high wages, 
our taxes, and exceptional quality of 
product. The margin of profit becomes 
low or disappears altogether, which in 
turn must cause unemployment and eco- 
nomic distress. 


i THEREFORE, will subscribe to any 
movement which approaches the problem 
of our foreign trade, not by spurious ap- 
peals for the boycotting of foreign goods, 
but for intelligent definitions of our im 
ports and exports. When the American 
public realizes it has a vital stake in 
American foreign goods, there is no 
question but that it will contribute in a 
constructive way to the protection of its 


standard of living. 


Should We ‘Buy National’? No! 


[Continued from page 13] 


or sterling for the foreign manufacturer. 

The normal method of disposing of 
this credit is by its owner—(1) purchas- 
ing goods or services; (2) transferring it 
to someone else in return for his own 
currency, who in turn will spend it in 
your country; (3) or under present con- 
ditions demanding gold, if he can get it. 

In so far as goods or services are pur- 
chased, the credit spent elsewhere in the 
country in which the foreign goods have 
been absorbed, provides work for others 
to the same or perhaps an even greater 
than the work done upon the 
original article. 

Later we will argue the case, Payment 
in Gold, which is more prevalent today. 

Ah! but politicians argue, “We must 
be independent of foreign imports in case 
of another war. Our import industries, 
forced into sickly maturity by a kind of 
mushroom growth as a result of the last 
war, must be protected! Our farmers 
must receive remunerative prices for their 
crops, and be thereby encouraged to grow 
a greater proportion of our food. Thus 
town dwellers will be attracted back to 
the land, where again they can be sons 
of the soil.” 

They forget that the artificial protec- 
tion of these industries by the erection of 
overtoppling tariff barriers has in itself 
caused an advance in the cost of living to 
the farmers and other producers of pri- 
mary products and made them either 
turiously discontented, or resigned to an 
undeserved and thoroughly heartbreak- 
ing penury. 

Having made a mistake in protecting 
industry and so raising the cost of living 
to the primary producer, they now pro- 


extent 


pose to make a second mistake in artifi- 
cially raising the price of food to placate 
the farmer. [Illustrative of this is the 
French attempt to eliminate imports of 
wheat by subsidizing the farmers. 

The French millers are compelled to 
use 97 percent of home-grown wheat. If 
they can export this home-grown wheat, 
either as wheat or as flour, they are sup- 
plied with a certificate enabling them to 
import a corresponding amount of world 
wheat, such as Canadian wheat, at world 
prices, which are much below the price 
at which they purchase their home-grown 
wheat. 

In addition, the mixing of such wheat 
with the home-grown wheat results in a 
flour more suitable for bread-making. It 
is therefore of advantage to the French 
miller to export flour made from his 
home-grown wheat at very low, uneco- 
nomic prices, in order to be able to im- 
port Canadian wheat at world prices. 

As a result, within the last two years 
the price of flour in Paris has been as high 
as 68 shillings ($17) at current exchange, 
whilst in London flour could be 
chased at 15 shillings ($3.75). 

It would appear that the inevitable ef 


pur- 


fect of this policy of alternatively com 
pensating the primary producer and the 
manufacturer is to raise the cost of living 
and to reduce the standard of life. Carry 
it out to its logical conclusion and we in 
England would have to do without Santa 
Clara Valley prunes at breakfast, and the 
hardy Scot would retire to his bone-form- 
ing oatmeal. 

In an attempt to help our farmers in 
England, we have encouraged them to 
grow sugar beets, and have subsidized 
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pound, while Jamaica, our main ray 



































Garage Grille do \ 

- TN - sugar producing colony is nearly bank cubl 

rupt. \ 
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caeimsetetaaii of the world should not be gleaned at and 

the expense of anyone. G 

As I suggested in an earlier paragraph, mer 

the natural methods of receiving pay <a 

ment for exports by accepting goods or iron 

services has as a result of this purblind out 

cry for “Buy National” etc., etc., been of g 

compulsorily changed to the third 000 

method—insistence on payment by the the 

export of gold. Perhaps France and 000. 

America, to judge by the size of thei: T 

gold stocks, have been more successiul diff 

than any other nation in prosecuting this (cor 

crazy policy to its logical conclusion mez 

There used to be a regular barter between frot 

Poole, England, Genoa, Italy, and St for 

Johns, Newtoundland—the commodities ag 


being respectively china clay, pottery, ani 

codfish. v 
Nowadays a similar exchange may b 

said to take place between the gold mines C 





in Johannesburg via London to New 


York for cotton, films, and tinned the 
peaches. ful 
One might ask, wherefore all this ex yea 
penditure of capital and labor in extract me! 
ing gold from the African rocks it the tact 
only effect is to bury it again in Washing Soy 
ton’s vaults? in 
ext 


Every country is determined to export 
as much as it can and, in order to obtain 


CUHte Z 
-_ : sul 
/ / a satisfactory balance of trade, to accept 
: . : gre 
CES é as little as possible in return. If no es 
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sential raw commodities are required, 
° ° ° . sie are anc ce : aV > w b ona 
The routing tool whirls at the rate of 4,500 revolutions per min- tariffs are increased and payment can | 
ute guided by the steady hand and the keen eye of the skilled made only in gold. ; 
journeyman. It seems mad stating the facts thus bib 
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mankind cannot in the long run be fur- 
thered by hiding one’s head in the sand. 

America is self-supporting with the ex- 
ception of antimony, nickel, rubber, tin. 

France can fend for herself, if she can 
do without chrome, cotton, mica, nickel, 
rubber, tin. 

And England, though she grows only 
half her own food, can with the help of 
the British Empire, afford a self-satisfied 
smile. She is completely dependent on 
other countries only for antimony. 

But what about the 110 million poten- 
tial purchasers of our goods in Germany 
and Italy? 

Germany must have chrome, cotton, 
mercury, mica, platinum, rubber, tin, and 
is also short of wool, petroleum, nickel, 
iron, and copper. Italy cannot exist with- 
out a similar extensive list. Their stocks 
of gold are small. Germany has £ 6,000,- 
000 ($30,000,000) and Italy, when last 
the figures were published, under £2,- 
000,000 ($10,000,000). 

There are in Germany now about 18 
diflerent kinds of marks, some of which 
(compensation marks) are used as a 
means of subsidizing exports to countries 
from which Germany has bought goods, 
for which she pays in marks, instead of 
in the currency of the exporting country. 


Refusal to such 


dumped goods results in a forced loan 


accept payment in 
from that country to Germany. 

Germany and Italy have complained 
that they possess no supplies of such raw 
materials as a nation should command if 
she is to be classed in the first flight. In 
answer, I have often heard it said, “What 
right have they to grouse? They can buy 
them from us!” Unfortunately, as I have 
shown, they cannot do so, because we 
won't accept their goods if we can avoid 
doing so, and they have insufficient gold. 

We have learnt that Free Trade as a 
policy of one country alone is folly. At 
the other end of the scale is “Buy Na 
tional,” carried out by means of excessive 
tariffs, quotas, exchange restrictions, and 
all the other financial mumbo jumbo. It 
is not too much to urge that this is a 
crime against humanity. The appeal is 
so subtle, the alleged benefits so obvious, 
but assuredly in the long run it brings an 
awful retribution on the heads of those 
nations who practice it to excess. 

It is only by the limitation of “Buy 
National” in our national planning that 
we excise from the hearts of others the 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable 
ness which such a dog-in-the-manger pol- 


icy naturally creates. 


What of the Next 23 Years? 


|Continued from page 9| 


the future without taking into thought- 
ful consideration just what the last few 
years have seen in the increased employ- 
ment of agricultural products in manu- 
facturing. We, for example, are growing 
soy beans and are using them not only 
in certain parts of our car, but are also 
extracting their oil as a medium for paint. 
I would not be surprised to see synthetic 
We 
grow much of an automobile now; it is 
not beyond possibility that eventually we 


substitutes for some of our metals. 


shall grow most or all of it. 

Shorter hours and higher wages are in- 
evitable. We cannot escape them. If we 
go on making things, we must have 
money to buy them and leisure to use 
them. These will result from economies, 
improvements, and refinements of manu- 
facturing methods which in turn result 
trom the incessant labor and creative ex- 
perience of management. We shall find 
out that no social advance can be intro- 
duced into industry by law; it will come 
because it is right, and what is right will 
support itself. We shall have shorter 
hours because work will be plentiful and 
production ample, not in order to spread 
work but to enable men to enjoy and use 
the things they make. 





As far as competition is concerned, 
that must continue. But we must learn 
What competition really is. It is a striv- 
ing to attain the best. To throttle it 
would mean to stop all progress. Certain 
men do not need to compete. They are 
pioneers. At this very minute, in some 
lonely spot, or in a small home, some 
tellow may be working on a Cevice which 
will revolutionize our entire mode of life. 

He is not doing it because of com- 
petition, but because there is something 
in him that drives him to do it. It is his 


meat and drink—-his life. He is one ol 
the world’s pioneers. We are never with- 
out them. But for the vast majority of 
people competition, or, at least, emula- 
tion, is necessary. This world was built 
to develop character; and healthy, fair 
competition is one of the principal agents 
in bringing this about. But getting a 
sale by cutting down your employees’ 
wages or the quality of your product, or 
by lying about your rival is not compe 
tition; it’s suicide! 
how many new discoveries are made, one 
thing is certain: they will all come 
through work, and men will always feel 


the urge to work, because it is in work 


that true happiness lies. 
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So You'd Be an Explorer! 


[Continued from page 19} 


ing your fist run your fingernails back- 
nail over the place of torment. By this 
method you'll never tear the skin. Yes, 
it’s quite hard at first, but like everything 
else in life that’s worth while, practice 
will make you perfect. You may even 
go through a whole year’s expeditioning 
without any serious scratch infection 
troubles. 

But, after all, why be an explorer? 
There are a number of other things a 
man can do, “Why not try farming,” I 
always advise the city boys who want to 
get away from the city. “Why not join 
the Marines, and see the world in lux- 
ury,” I advise farm boys who want to 
get away from it all. Life has appar- 
ently become so full of a number of 
things that four out of five otherwise 
calm citizens trudge wearily homeward 
at night and wish they were somewhere 
else . . . and the stoop-shouldered_post- 
man, whom neither rain nor blizzard can 
keep from going about his routine task, 
staggers in with more and more mail 
from people who want a few kind words 
of advice. 

Take Johnny, now. 
up with life and wanted to be an ex- 
plorer. Age 16. 
which, Lord help me, I started sticking 
my nose into strange places. Maybe I 
could steer him past the Siren Shoals. 

“It’s like this, Johnny,” I wrote. “Suc- 
cessful explorers, like all other successful 
men, have to be specialists these days. 
In order to go on an exploring expedition 
you have to know everything about some 
one thing, and almost everything about a 
lot of others. The first question you'll 
have to ask yourself,” I advised, after 
trying to sink him with the above line of 
academic hooey, “is what one thing do 
. . what 


Johnny was fed 


That was the age at 


you know everything about 
one thing are you an expert at?” 
Now, that was homely advice, wasn’t 
it? Double aimed, I thought, at pleas- 
ing a tearful mother who would like to 
see Johnny buckle down to his home- 
work and stand at the head of his vil- 
lage class. “You see, son,” I could hear 
her say as he read aloud my note, “you 
must study hard at school.” 
But it didn’t stop Johnny. 
important letter came from him in the 
return mail, special delivery, airmail, 
registered. The answer to my question 


A most 


Sign language—LaVarre: “1 yard 
cloth for hen”; Indian: “Three!” 
So he gives her two yards, as he had 
intended to from the beginning. 





whether or not he knew how to do one 
thing unusually well was certainly, and 
hastily, yes! Somewhere he had read, so 
he informed me, that I went into the 
jungle looking for things . . . gold, dia- 
monds, orchids, and other hidden treas. 
ures. Well, that was where he came in. 
“I am an expert at something,” he wrote. 
“I am a good looker.” Yes, for three 
summers he had worked for a Virginia 
historical society. His job was to look in 
cornfields for old battle relics. He had 
found more Civil War relics, in old bat- 
tlefields, he informed me, than any other 
boy. If he could win a medal for finding 
battle souvenirs in cornfields, he said, he 
would certainly be a valuable assistant in 
helping me look for diamonds in the 
jungle! The exclamation point, inci- 
dentally, is his. 


i. was a letter to make you smile and 
a letter, if you’ve ever remembered being 
young once yourself, to make you a little 
sad. And some day if I ever write an 
other book about explorers and explor 
ing, Johnny’s going down as the best 
finger-putter on exploring and explorers 
I’ve ever met. An explorer, be he in a 
laboratory or in a jungle swamp, has on« 
major requirement: He has to be a good 
looker. 

Which biings us down to the most im 
portant subject of all: What are you 
going to use for money? Explorers must 
eat even though it’s out of tins. 

The old-timers, like Marco Polo, Cor 
tez, Pizzaro, explored for gold, in the 
shape of Spanish gold, Mexican gold, 
Alaskan gold, spices, silks, rare gems, 
rare metals; but the men today who 
make a profit out of exploration are un 
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Mrs. LaVarre holds her al fresco aud.ence spellbound. 


Consolidated News Features. 


{fter the picture 


is taken, the candy will be distributed and a score of young friends made. 


sung. They are usually written about 
(when written about at all) as Fortune 
Hunters. 

It’s a sheer speculation whether you'll 
find gold or anything else that you can 
sell after a year’s search in the wilder- 
ness. I know a man who is now basking 
in the comfortable feeling of a nice in- 
come from exploring for little fish, so 
that people who live in Park Avenue 
penthouses can have the very latest thing 
in Amazonian guppies. But he’s a Rus- 
sian, and he’s been graduated out of a 
lot of other pursuits which this competi- 
tive world has undermined one by one. 
Even now he writes me that he lives in 
mounting fear that Park Avenue people 
will change their minds and want to 
raise Canaries. 

And so it goes! No sooner does an 
explorer find a big deposit of nitrate— 
enough to keep all his potential grand- 
children in notorious wealth—than some 
“meany” discovers how to manufacture 
more and better nitrates out of the thin 


Niagara air; no sooner does some hard- 


‘Got a Job, Mister?’ 


\Continued from page 16] 
asking questions. He is wondering if 
he has a place where he could use you. 

“Maybe he decides there isn’t. But 


that doesn’t mean he is through 


with 
you. You have flattered him by asking 
for advice rather than for a job, and he 
will want to do something. If he can't 
give you a job himself, the chances are he 
will suggest some firm where you might 
apply. What firm? It’s pretty sure to be 
one he knows something about. Probably 
he knows someone there. Thank him for 





working explorer discover a 100-mile gold 
mine of potentially gushing da/ata trees, 
in Wilming 


test 


than some chem st, down 
discovers by simply 
test 


something stronger and cheaper to serve 


ton, pouring 


tube into tube that he can make 


the same purpose. How is a poor com 


mercial explorer going to sell a conce: 


sion for balata trees in the face of such 
competition ? 
‘ ea 
Frankly, I think the clever thing to do 


is to do our exploring, from now on, in 


test tubes. More th ngs W ll be discov 


ered in laboratories in the next ten years 
than will come out of any natural stor 
houses. I can’t copyright the idea—but 
anyway the advice will not do much 


good. The world, as I said in the begin 


ning, is full of men who every now and 


then get fed up with their civilization 


| 1 
and want to go off somewhere tar, far 


away and look at less complex horizons. 


1 


The bear went over the mountain just to 


see what he could sec and _ that’s 


just about all the requirement for even 
the most famous explorer. 
7 1 1 
the sug ge stion, and ask vnom you might 
| 1 1 
see in that hrm [he man he names 


1 


won't be a stranger to him. It will be at 


least an acquaintance, probably a 
Ask permission to say that you are call 
ing at his suggestion. Get the idea?” 


! 


Henry was gobbling it down. 


“All right,” I went on; “now remem 
ber this: When you go out of that first 
man’s office, leave the door open.” 


“Leave it open?” said Henry, illustrat 


ing with his mouth. 
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“1 don’t mean literally. I mean, fix i 
so you can come back again.” 

“How?” 

“Well, suppose you say: ‘Mr. ———, 
I appreciate your kindness, and I'll let you 
know how I come out with Mr. — 
He will consider it a courtesy, as it 1s. 
Sut from your point of view, it is some 
thing more. You have made a contact 
there that you can’t afford to lose.” 

“What do I do at the second place?” 
asked Henry. 

“Follow the same tactics as_ before. 
Don’t ask for a job. Ask for advice. Say 
that Mr. 


Does this scheme work? 


sent you.” 

I won't say 
that it always works. But it nearly al 
ways does. Far oftener than “pounding 
the pavements.” 

Henry, for example, came back in a 
week or so to tell me all about it. He 
had interviewed six different men. Each 
of the first five sent him on to a friend, 
like one of these chain letters. The sixth 
gave him a job. 


Pull wires. 


by pulling wires. That, and other things. 


The above is what I mean 


You don’t do anything dishonest. Not 
at ali. 
You simply make an intelligent attack 


You don’t even lick any_ boots. 


on your problem, geared to these times. 
And most employers value intelligence. 


You get human nature to work for you, 
instead of against you. And among the 
things human nature responds to are 
flattery and friendship. 

Henry Scandrett was once asked how 
he got to be president of the Milwaukee 
Railroad. 

“My friends put me here,” he replied. 


Every promotion was the result of 
somebody higher up pulling him up, or 
somebody lower down boosting him. 

There is no reason in the world for 
not pulling the strings of friendship to 
get a job, if you can. 

A young triend of mine wanted to get 
a job in the gas company. I didn’t know 
anybody over there. But I gave the lad 
a letter to the employment manager. 
Then I looked through our files to see if 
any of our graduates worked there. I 
found one, and called him up. 

“This is Charley Ward,” I said; “you 
don’t know me, I guess. But I have just 
sent a young fellow over to your employ- 
ment office with a letter. Before he gets 
there, | wish you would do something, if 
you will.” 

“O. K., if I can; what is it?” 

“Call up your employment manager. 
Or drop in and see him. Tell him that 
you understand So-and-so”—I gave him 
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the name—“is coming in. Don’t ask him 
to give the lad a job; but tell him you 
hope he will give him good attention 
Can you do it?” 

“Sure as shootin’! Glad to!” 

When the lad came in with his letter, 
he wasn’t a nonentity. He was “thar 
fellow that W—— upstairs mentioned.” 
He got a job. And they “weren’t hiring 
anybody,” either. . 

You can think up a dozen ways to 
work this stunt. You, I mean—TJune 
graduates. But one way is enough it it 
You're not putting 


— 


You're merely winning 


gets you the job. 
anything over. 
attention that employers, through being 
hammered by repeated requests for jobs, 
are too much dulled nowadays to give 
unless you brighten them up somehow. 
And if you use ingenuity in getting a job, 
the employer is likely to figure you will 
use ingenuity in keeping it. 

There’s a dragon prowling the streets 
these days, hunting fellows who are hunt 
ing jobs. And often it finds them. It’s 
name is Discouragement. It has to be 
fought. 

Gordon came into my office the pix 
ture of utter dejection. The dragon had 
got him. It wasn’t funny; it was tragic 
He didn’t have to tell me what had hap 
pened. I knew. He had had a good re 
ord at school, and had gone out with high 
hopes. 

“Gordon,” I said, “you thought you 
were quite a fellow last June, didn’t 
you?” 


He smiled sheepishly. “Yeh, I guess 


sO. 

“And what do you think now?” 

His lip curled. 

“Don't tell me!” I said. “Right now, 
I wouldn’t give a cent for your judgment 
on that subject.” 

A few employers had turned him 
down. He wondered what was the mat 
ter with them.* Some more turned him 
down; and he began to wonder what was 
the matter with Aimself. He ended up 
by thinking he was a total loss. 

“IT can get hold of 50 men,” [ said, 
“who had a high opinion of you last 
June. If I told them of your experien 
since then, and asked what they think 
of you now, do you know what the 
opinion would be?” 

He shrugged. 

“T’'ll tell you. It would be exactly ¢! 
same as it was then. What you thoug 
you were last June, Gordon, and w! 
they still think you are—that’s what y: 
really are. Not the snub-nosed failu: 
that for a moment you think you at 
What I want you to do is to write do. 
your honest estimate of yourself as it \ 
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jast June. When the dragon gets after 
you again, pull the paper out of your 
pocket and read it. That's the fellow you 
really are, all the time.” 

That little talk put Gordon in a frame 
of mind to look a job in the eye again. 
What happened to him is quite a story, 
too long to tell here. But he got his job, 
and got it soon. That little bit about 
writing down your estimate of yourselves 
isn’t a bad one, graduates. You might 
put it down as a fifth rule. Try doing it 
the day after Commencement. 

I have been talking about getting a 
iob. But a lot of the things I have said, 
and the technique described, apply just 
as much to getting a better job. 

One young man came to me one day 
and told me his troubles. He had a job. 
But he was in a rut. He wanted to get 
out and into something better, but didn’t 
have the least idea how to do it. He 
couldn’t afford to throw up his job to 
look for something else. It looked as if 
he were tied tight to the treadmill. 

“Why don’t you dig in the mine you're 
in?” I asked him. 

He didn’t understand. 


H.; situation, to be a bit more spe- 
cific, was this. He had lost a fairly good 
office job. He had a wife and baby, and 
had felt he had to “take anything”; and 
“anything” in his case turned out to be 
manual labor in a steel mill in South 
Chicago. 

“Who's the big boss at your place?” 
I asked—“‘the biggest one you know any- 
thing about?” 

“The general superintendent.” 

“Have you been in to see him lately?” 

“No,” he said in surprise. “He’s a big 
shot. Why should Ae want to see me?” 

“He probably doesn’t. But I gathered 
you were looking for a better job.” 

“I am,” earnestly. 

“Then go and see him.” 

“But—what shall I say to him?” 

“TI tell you first what not to say. 
Don’t complain. And don’t ask for a 
raise. 

“What else is there?” 

“Advice. Ask for it. Gobs of it. Tell 
him you find yourself so far down that 
you can’t even see the top or any trail up. 
Tell him you are ambitious to make the 
kind of success he has made. Ask him 
to tell you how it’s done.” 

He went off with a doubtful promise 
to do it. The sequel is as good as fiction, 
but it’s true. He came back to see me in 
about two months. His grin was as wide 
as the Grand Canyon. He said that since 
he saw me last he had had three promo- 
tions. “And believe it or not,” he said, 
“my salary now is more than double 


mS 


what my wages were back in the mill!” 

He told what happened. The superin- 
tendent, he said, kept him in his office 
talking for more than an hour on that 
first visit. 

“Yes,” said I; “and before you got back 
to your department he called your fore- 
man about you. 
to himself, ‘Aha! a 


And the foreman said 
Old 
Man, eh?’ And knowing which side his 


friend of the 
bread was buttered on, he gave you a 
boost over the phone. And you were on 
your way.” 

That’s the way it happened. Remem 
ber Puss in Boots, and how he talked up 
the Marquis of Carabas? 

This chap had the stuff to make good 
in a better job. But that wasn’t enough. 
Folks in the right quarter had to know 
that he had it. 

Don't be choosey. 


That rule comes 


It’s a hot one, too, isn’t it? 


Espe 
Be 


last. 


cially as I have already said, 
choosey”! 

They don't jibe, do they? Well, they 
do. 
Pick your line. 
Get 
It you can't get it, get as 


But don't 


What I mean is this. 
Your ideal job. Go looking for it. 
it if you can. 
near it as you can. refuse a 
job simply because it isn’t just what you 
want, or doesn’t even seem to be very 
near it. Keep your ideal job in mind 
after you've got the makeshift, and wan- 
gle your way from one to the other. The 
point is that you've got to get your foot 
on the ladder somewhere before you can 
begin to climb. 

Don’t believe every- 
tells 


One last word: 
thing the Commencement oratoi 
you! 
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San Antonio, Texas 


2 MEXICO'S Z 
we @) LA 
To complete your Rotary library add 


Bound Volumes of THE ROTARIAN. 





CLUB MEMBERS— 
SECRETARIES— 
CLUB JEWELERS— 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 


THE MILLER JEWELRY CO 


EMBLEM MANUFACTURERS 
809 WALNUT ST CINCINNAT 
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will cost 
than formerly. 


EST PRICES IN 


your choice of fine Sarouks, 


ae 





Costs Advance—at Source—on 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Now is the Time to Buy 


at The Imperial Government of Persia has spoken: 
All rug shipments out of Persia, from now on, 
importers approximately 50% 


NAHIGIAN BROTHERS OFFER VAST 
STOCKS IMPORTED DIRECT AT LOW- 


It’s an opportunity, that may never occur again, to acquire 


Feraghans and other Persian varieties, at prices so low. 


Write for information. . 


Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 


| | 169 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


more 


THEIR HISTORY 


Keshans, Ispahans, Kermans, 


. Rugs sent on approval 


Franklin 8800 








When advertisers. pl 
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HEXAGON ADVERTISING PENCILS—144 fine quality 
hexagon pencils, assorted finishes, each imprinted in 
large golden letters with your firm name, $2.80 postpald. 
Special quantity prices to large users. Write ADVER- 
TISING PENCIL COMPANY, Walbrook 59, Baltimore, 
Maryland 





LOOK HERE 


Start that boy with a hobby, 150,000 prehistoric 
relics for sale. Anything you want such as flint and 
stone work, copper, pottery, bone beads, etc.—31 
years in business. Price Ist 5 


G. E. PILQUIST 
Box 666, Dardanelle, Ark. 











Cees (sm (es (ss (me (se (se (ss (sn (ss (rs (ce (ms ee (ns (om) 
NWthy Not Collect Antique Arms? 


[ The World’s Most Interesting Hobby for Men l 
FREE SALES LISTS 


[| F. THEODORE DEXTER 
910 Jefferson Street Topeka, Kansas 


A) —) ee) —) —) 


y COCKER 
SPANIELS 


The merry, sporty little 


ee eee ee ee Cocker 1s not only a man’s 


dog, but readily adapts him- 
self to the entire family. For sales list and full infor- 
mation write: Mr, & Mrs. W. W. Weiman, 


Great Oak Kennels, P. 0. Bx 644, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Composition Company 





211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 


Phone Central 2360 





The Largest Selection of Modern 


Type Faces in the Middle West 
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Drenched 22-acre playground situ- 
ated in the heart of a great city. 


Che Los Angeles 
AMBASSADOR 


Combining the smartest attractions in Out- 
door Sports with exceptional indoor luxu- 
ries and entertainment . . . the social and 
night life center of Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood * Within its own grounds, an 18-hole 
Pitch & Putt Golf Course, Tennis Courts, 
Archery . . . and the Ambassador LIDO . 
Gay Cabana-dotted Sun-Tan Beach and huge 
Crystal Pool. Indoors, a ‘*Talkie’’ Theatre, 
smart shops, Post Office, exquisitely deco- 
rated Rooms and Suites, and the Merriest of 
Night Life . . . at the World-Famous 


*COCOANUT GROVE’ 
BEN L. FRANK, Manager 


Expert and Sincere Service . Moderate Rates 
Garage on Grounds . Send for _New Tariffs 


Bajos a Seaber Health- Giving | 
SX Vacation in this gloriously Sun- } 
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Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


Gene. ALOGY, the ancient science 
of tracing pedigrees, has today become an 
arresting hobby for millions. Frank Clay 
Cross, American writer, lecturer, and 
genealogist, here briskly discusses it. To 
descendants of American Colonials, trek- 
king this sammer to 

Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, for Rotary’s 
Inter national Con- 
vention, this disser- 
tation will suggest 
interesting hours in 
some library having 
a collection of gen- 
ealogical records.t 





To me, and to thou- 
sands of other persons, 
genealogy is the most absorbing avocation in the 
world. I’ve travelled thousands upon thousands 
of miles, through all the older states of the 
United States, visiting county courthouses and 
churches and other places in search of old rec- 
ords which might reveal some new information 
about the men and women who contributed to 
my presence in the world. The sight and smell 
of a musty old will-book makes my backbone 
tingle with anticipation. I've found ancestors 
of mine who came to America with the James- 
town Colony, who came in the Mayflower, who 
served as Colonial governors, as delegates to the 
Continental Congress, as civil and military of- 
ficers of importance, in virtually every chapter 
of American history. 


I've found others—just a few—who were 

+The following is a list of several librartes in 
the eastern part of the United States which have 
extensive genealogical collections. Library hours 
are shown in parentheses. 

Connecticut — Connecticut Historical Society, 
624 Main, Hartford (9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m.) 
Connecticut State Library, 221 Capitol St., Hart- 
ford. (9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to 
12 m.) 

District of Columbia—Library of Congress, 
Washington. (9 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Sundays and 
holidays, 2 p.m. to 10 p.m.) 

Maryland—Maryland Historical Society, 201 
W. Monument St., Baltimore. (9 a.m. to 4 p.m.; 
Saturdays, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m.) Peabody Institute, 
1 E. Mount Vernon PI., Baltimore. (9 a.m. to 
10 p.m. weekdays; Sundays, 2 p.m. to 6 p.m.) 

Massachusetts—American Antiquarian Society, 
Salisbury, Worcester. (9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Satur- 
days 9 a.m. to 1 p.m.) New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, 9 Ashburton PI., Boston. 
(9 a.m. to 5 p.m.) Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, 1154 Boylston St., Boston. (9 a.m. to 5 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m.) 

New Jersey—New Jersey Historical Society, 16 
W. Park St., Newark. (10 a.m. to 4:45 p.m., 
weekdays. ) 

New York—Grosvenor Library, Franklin and 
Fdward Sts., Buffalo. (9 a.m. to 10 p.m., week- 
days; Sundays 2 p.m. to 9 p.m.) _ Long Island 
Historical Society, 130 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, 
(9 a.m. to 12 m.) New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Society, 122 E. 58th St., New York 
City. (10 a.m. to 5 p.m., week days.) New 
York Historical Society, 170 Central Park West, 
New York City. (9 a.m. to 5 p.m.) New York 
Public Library, Fifth Ave. and Forty-second St., 
New York City. (9 a.m. to 10 p.m., weekdays; 
Sundays, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m.) New York State 
Library, Albany. (9 a.m. to 10 p.m. weekdays.) 

Pe nnsylt ‘ania—Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1300 Locust St., Philadelphia. (9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., week days.) 

Virginia -Virginia Historical Society, 707 E. 
Franklin St., Richmond. (10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 12 m.) 

Delaware—Historical Society of Delaware, Old 
Towr Hall, Wilmington. (10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.) 

A recent book, “The Art of Ancestor Hunting,” 
by Oscar Frank Stetson (Stephen Daye Press, 
Brattleboro, Vt. $3.75), may prove useful. 


Going Ancestor Hunting This Summer? 
| 


scapegoats, too, and frankly they are as much my 
pride and joy as the others. One of my choicest 
ancestors was old William Everton who was 
fined for chewing tobacco “near a barn without 
a door.” I suspect that Old Bill was mig 
careful, thereafter, to ascertain that all nearb 
barns had doors before he took a “‘chaw.” 

Then there was Mrs. Holgrove, of Gloucester, 
who was presented in court for making re 
proachful speeches against Mr. Perkins, an ot 
ficer of the church. Said Mrs. Holgrove, in the 
words of the record: 

“Yf it were not ffor the law she would never 
come to meeting the Teacher was soe dead and 
accordingly she did seldome come and _ witha! 
pswaded Goodwite Vincent to come to her house 
on the Sabbath day and reade good bookes at 
firming that the Teacher was ffiter to be a 
Ladyes chamberman than to be in ye pulpit.” 
What a woman! 

More amusing than irritating to me is th 
popular notion that all descendants, through th 
male line, of any common ancestor, are bound 
to carry some family resemblance. This idea ha 
been disclosed to me, time and time again, in 
my search for my Cross forebears. 

I am descended from a certain Nathan 
Cross who was born, presumably, in Penns 
vania, sometime in the period just after the 
American Revolution, and who served as a so 
dier, in the War of 1812, from Portage Count 
Ohio. He may have been the son of one 
Nicholas Cross who lived in Greene Count 
Pennsylvania, but, so far, all my research has 
produced no further information on his origin 

In my efforts to solve the ancestry of Nathan 
Cross, I have talked to scores of men who had 
the Cross surname, and who were descended 
from at least a dozen different immigrants who 
founded Cross families in America in Colonial 
times. Some came from England, some trom 
Ireland, and some from other countries. I ap- 
parently look like every one of them, for in 
every family the descendants have immediat 
seen my resemblance to the clan. We all have 
the same chin, or the same mouth, or the same 
nose, or the same eyes. 

Just why anybody 
should resemble his great- 
grandfather of the same 
surname more than he 
resembles any one of his 
seven other great grand- 
parents, is pretty much a 
mystery to me; but ap- 
parently faces must be in- 
herited in the same man- 
ner as family names. 
Plenty of people seem to 
think that they are. 

Many persons who bear the same surname as 
someone who played an important role in ea 
American history, but who don’t know ihe 
names of their own great-grandfathers, are ¢ 
tain they descended from that illustrious gen! 
man. Their conviction amuses me. Virtual! 
of the Fullers, whose ancestry runs back 1 
early New England, for example, seem to be 
scended from old Dr. Samuel of the Mayflow 
There were 23 other immigrants by the na 
of Fuller who came to New England be 
1700, but apparently none of them have desce 
dants now living. 

Perhaps all the popular misinformation a 
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genealogy makes it only the more interesting. 1 
<uspect that any recreation might get a bit stuffy 
without a bit of irritation to put spice in it now 
and then. What would bridge be without an 
occasional scrap? 

On one point most genealogists will brook 
no skepticism. It is the matter of descent trom 
rovalty. The fact is that most people who 
come of British ancestry can trace their pedi- 
erees back to royal lines. You really need no 
more than an elementary knowledge of arith- 
netic to prove it. Every man has two parents, 
four grandparents, eight great-grandparents. 
The number doubles, theoretically, in every gen- 
ration as you trace back. Now, Alfred the 
Great died somewhat more than one thousand 
vears ago. If you allow three generations per 
century, that means that 31 of them have inter- 
vened between him and his present-day descen- 
dants. How many forefathers would you have 
had in his day if the number had doubled 
each generation? Figure it out. The number, 
ou will discover, is well above one billion. 

Of course you had no 
such number, for the 
entire population of the 
world was less than 
one billion at that time. 
Your ancestral lines 
overlapped. You might 
find, for example, that 
some fertile yeoman, of 
three or four centuries 
ago, was your fore- 
father in as many as 





three or four different 
lines. Nevertheless, 
however you consider the figures, they present 
strong evidence that you are probably descended, 
if you have British blood, from virtually every 
man on the Isles who fathered children during 
King Alfred’s reign. Why not admit the likeli- 
hood that he was one of them? 

\ thorough genealogist is just as much a sci- 
entist as any historian. He works trom old 
wills, deeds, birth and baptismal records—docu- 
ments that would stand in any court of law. He 
may sometimes speculate, but if he does he bases 
his conclusions on sound circumstantial evi- 
dence, and then offers them for exactly what 
they are. 

Genealogy is the prince of hobbies, in my 
opinion. You don’t have to be able to travel, 
you don’t even have to live near a genealogical 
library in order to follow it. I've made some 
of my biggest discoveries by correspondence. 
Letters to distant relatives, letters to county 
clerks, letters to correspondents who have been 
located in a dozen different ways, have added 
some of the choicest specimens which now re- 
pose in my collection of some 5,000 ancestors. 

There are thousands of men who need hobbies 
today. They need some way to spend the spare 
time which has been forced on so many of them 
in recent years. I recommend that they investi- 
gate the pleasures of genealogy. 


The Field 


The Groom here introduces more hobbyhorse 
riders—Rotarians and members of their families 
who have written him in praise of their mounts’ 
virtues. You may care to share your ideas with 
one of the following: 


_ Metalcraft: Edwin M. Gerould, 230 Salem St., 
Beach Bluff, Mass. 

Ferns: Dr. M. R. Sharpe (collects and ex- 
changes live native ferns and wild flowers), Main 
Street, Uxbridge. Mass. 

Stamps: Russell Hall (exchanges with boys 
sie girls overseas), 81 South Main St., Uxbridge, 

8s. 

Rare Books: C. H. Page (‘“‘Association” copies, 
autographs), Gilmanton, N. H. 

—Tue Groom. 
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Get Your | 


CASH’S NAMES 
NOW for the Convention! 


Of course you're going to the 
Convention this June, and of 
course you'll want to avoid any 


laundry losses there or while 


traveling. CASH’S NAMES P E R T ia] oO U Ss A N D 


will prevent them, will identify 


dy e 8. | 
RECEPTION van yoy ty i, ash’s P A B £ R Ss a I L E D i U Y Ss 


offices in South Norwalk, 


COMMITTEE Conn.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Belle- 
ville, Ont.; Lon 


Coventry, 


lon, Paris or Melbourne—for e e 
Cash’s, like Rotary, is Inter- a 
national. We make Rotary 


Badges for all oceasions, too 


Send for prices and styles NOW * 
aes Rg St., So, Norwaik, Conn. 
CASH'S Herre ttm ee f. « protection 
$3 thy St., Beilevitie, Ont. | 


A Field for four Ton 














The chances are that a small fire 














Is your boy graduating from college or out Just a few ; H ; 
—— Has the selection of the right field for him in your office tonight might 
in this critical period been a dificult problem? ™ 
Consider the hotel and institutional field—one of well destroy papers worth thou 
America's largest industries—an industry offering a 
fae pougers to trained men today Let him sands of dollars to you. Non 
O WASHINGTON. He can qualify - : 

for this ever-growing feld in _— protecting steel files char their 

SHORT MONTHS in the famous 

Lewis Hotel Training Schools contents to worthless ashes even 

Previous experience proved un- + ; 

necessary He'll learn on real in a 10 or 20 minute blaze. 

hotel equipment, under expert in- 

structors and enjoy Washing- ° 

ton's educational advantages, Newest Remington Rand de- 

while training National Place- ° ‘re ee 

ment Service. FREE of extra velopment is Certi-File giving 

charge, upon graduation New . . ° 

day classes forming NOW! Write thirty minutes certified fire pro- 


for FREE catalog TODAY! 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
Division RMG-687, Washington, D.C. 


° FLOWERS! e 


a. : | Remington Rand Inc. 
For delivery to someone in Chicago or vicinity write or 
wire us direct International service by Rail, Air, or BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Wire. Write for credit card 
Charles W. Van Dyne, Bismarck Hotel, Chicago 


Before and After the 


ATLANTIC CITY 
\ CONVENTION 


tection at only a slight addi- 
tional cost over old-fashioned 
steel letter files. 
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MEET YOUR FRIENDS AT THE 


OMMODORE 


“NEW YORK’S 
BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 














Comfort. Convenience. Delicious meals. 


2000 large, well-equipped, outside rooms— NEW YORK 


all with private bath—from $3. ROTARY CLUB 
RIGHT AT HEADQUARTERS 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL—NEW YORK Luncheon 


Just a few steps from trains FRANK J. CROHAN, Pres. Thursdays at 12:30 


When writing advertisers, please mention “The Rotarian’ Magazine 
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FREE TRAVEL GUIDES 


{1 BEST AUTO ROUTES TO THE 
ANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


VIA THI 


CHESTER-BRIDGEPORT FERRY | 


Address the Ferry Co., Chester, Pa. 








= 


COLONIAL HOTEL 


On Beachfront 
Cape May, New Jersey 
Special American Plan rates to readers of 


“The Rotarian 
Daily $5 to $7 Single-—-$4 to $6 Double 











Weekly rate, six times daily rate 








For a very moderate fee we can send Rotary Clubs 
on the international current news of the day. They are 
unprejudiced students of the background of world affairs 
and events leading up to the daily news. They have had 
experience in firesenting thetr information in an enter 
taining way. Our speakers have interesting ideas on other 
subjects and can either give a formal talk or lead in a 
discussion For information write to the 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS FORUM 
8 West 40th Street New York City 





GUARD AGAINST INFLATION 


Invest in fine, profitable estate. 
Foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains, 
with commanding view of moun 
tains and valleys 

Modern two-story brick residence; five 


bedrooms, three baths; steam heat and 
electricity, 1200 Henry Clay early apple 
trees provide annual income Also tenant 
house, farm outbuildings and equipment 
Ideal year-round climate in’ Northeast 
Georgia.» Elevation 1500 feet. 75 miles 


from Atlanta, near main highway 


For particulars, write Institution, Box 35, 
Tue Roratian, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 











RANLIDEN 
HOTEL 





Welcome 
Rotarians 


Private golf course. 1200 
ft.elevation. No hay fever. 
Sandy beach, tennis, sad- 
dle horses, dance orches- 
tra, boating, fishing. Se- 
lect clientele. Rates from 
$6 to $10 daily including 
meals. Special weekly 
rates. Splendid facilities 
for children. Send for il- 
lustrated booklet. New 
York Office: Weylin Hotel, 
40 East 54th Street. Phone 
Plaza 3-9100. 


GEORGE H. BLISS, Manager 





When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 














THE ROTARIAN 


Helps for the Program Makers 


Are you scheduled to prepare an address 
or a program for your Club? If you are, 
the following carefully selected references 
may save you time. Specific outlines for 
programs suggested in Form No. 251 
(listed here by weeks) can be obtained from 
the Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


THIRD WEEK (JUNE)—Nationalism in 
Economics and Its International Conse- 
quences (International Service) 

From Tue Rorartan— 

Should We “Buy National”? (debate-of- 
the-month). Yes! by Francis P. Garvan. 
No! by Sir Charles A. Mander, Bart. This 
issue, pages 10 and 12. 

A Manufacturer Looks at Commerce. 
Walter A. Olen. This issue, page 30. 

What of the Gold Standard? (symposium). 
F. H. Fentener van Vlissingen, C. H. Doug- 
las, E. W. Kemmerer. Apr., 1935. 

Social Credit? (debate). Yes by C. H. 
Douglas. No by H. Parker Willis and Ben- 
jamin H. Beckhart. Jan., 1936. 

Still the World’s Great Illusion. Sir Nor- 
man Angell. June, 1934. 

Other Magazines— 

Where Nationalism Languishes. L. Rob- 
erts. Christian Science Monitor Weekly 

Magazine, Jan. 29, 1936. 

How Britain Does It. H. 
lantic, Jan., Feb., 1936. 

Economic Nationalism. A. Feiler. 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, July, 1935. 

Attitude Toward Foreign Countries. For- 
tune Survey. Fortune, Oct., 1935. 

Other and Finer Disciplines. R. H. Miller. 
Christian Century, Aug. 21, 1935. 

Peace and Abundance. O. Williams. 
Forum, Oct., 1935. 

Whither Are We Drifting. 
Canadian Forum, July, 1935. 

Can Empires Endure? Scholastic, Oct. 12, 
1935, 

Towards World Unity. Sir Evelyn Wrench. 
Service in Life and Work, Spring, 1936. 


B. Elliston. Ar- 


Annals 


E. J. Urwick. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 

Coéperation or Chaos (1936). Free. The 
Farmer’s Stake in World Peace (Oct., 
1935). Free. Both from The Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 405 
West 117th St., New York, N. Y. 

The Population Problem and World De- 
pression. (U.S.A., Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Soviet Union, Japan, India.) 
32 pages. 25 cents. Made in U.S.A. 40 
pages. 35 cents. Both from the Foreign 
Policy Association. 8 West 40th St., New 

York tt. ¥. 

Raw Materials, Population Pressure and 
War. By Sir Norman Angell. 48 pages. 
35 cents. Foreign Trade and the Work- 
er’s Job (from the U.S.A. point of view). 
40 pages. 10 cents. War and Depression. 

25 cents. America Must Act. 
By Francis B. Sayre. 80 pages. 35 cents. 
All from World Peace Foundation. 8 
West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Self-Sufficiency: Some Random Reflec- 
tions. Walter Lippmann. Planning In- 
ternational Trade. G. D. H. Cole. Inter- 
national Conciliation Pamphlet No. 299. 
Restoration of International Trade. 
Cordell Hull. Pamphlet No. 311. Carnegie 


35 pages. 


Endowment for International Peace, W 
cester, Mass. Single copies, 5 cents. 
Letter to The President on Foreign Trade. 
From George N. Peek. A Second Primer. 
Sarnuel Crowther. The Chemical Founda 
tion, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Aims and Objects Plan (editorial). D 
1932. 
Books— 
Give Me Liberty. Rose Wilder Lane. Long 
mans Green and Co., N. Y., 50 cents. 
Patriotism Prepaid. Lewis J. Gorin, Jr., J. P. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $1.00. 
FOURTH WEEK (JUNE)—Accomplish- 
ments of the Boys’ Work Committee 
(Community Service) 


From Tue Rorartan— 
“Got a Job, Mister?” 
This issue, page 14. 
So You’d Be an Explorer! William La- 
Varre. This issue, page 17. 

B. B. R.—Of, By, and For Boys. Webb 
Waldron. April, 1936. 

Boys Don’t Want to Be Criminals. | 
Montgomery. Dec., 1935. 

Building Better Boyhood. 
Aug., 1935. 

Head, Heart, Hands, and Health. p 
Dougherty. Sept., 1935. 

Japan’s First Rotary Camp. S. Saito. Ju 


Charles A. Wa 


Angus Mitchel! 


1935. 

Ahoy There, Sailor! G. Bergstrom. Ju 
1935. 

Youth Goes to Bat. James Shutts. Ju 
1935. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International— 
Suggestions for Program on 
ments of the Boys Work Committee,’ No 
689. 
FIRST WEEK (JULY)—Getting Under 
Way (Club Service) 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Once I Was President. Jesse Rains! 
Sprague. This issue, page 20. 
Leadership’s Hour (editorial). July, 1933 
Lo! The Poor President. Edgar Doudna 
July, 1931. 
Where Organization Fails. Edward Go 
don Craig. This issue, page 25. 
SECOND WEEK (JULY)—The Aims and 
Objects Plan (Club Service) 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Once I Was President. Jesse Rainsford 
Sprague. This issue, page 20. 
Rotary’s Four Lane Highway. Chesley 
Perry. Feb., 1933. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary Internationa! 
The Aims and Objects Plan. No. 2()s 
THIRD WEEK (JULY)—Rotary as a 
Force in the Creation of International 

Friendships (International Service) 


“Accomplish 


From Tue Rorarian— 

On Forging a Will to Peace. Gurchurn 
Singh. This issue, page 5. 

A Convention Preview. Alfred H. M 
Keown. This issue, page 22. (Note: 4 
full story of the Atlantic City Convent 
will appear in the July issue.) 

Paul Harris’ South American Trip. 
issue, page 27. 

A Welcome to the Olympics. Dr. Theo 
dore Lewald. This issue, page 31. 

Rotary Works for the Future. Pau! Bai!/od 
Feb., 1936. 
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Compassion . . . Courage . . . Dr. Leo- 
pold Prochazka. Apr., 1936. 

A Spanish View of Rotary. C. Lana Sar- 
rate. May, 1936. 

Home-Town International Service. W. D. 


Head. Oct., 1935. 

Let’s Mobilize Friendship. J. Nelson. Feb., 
1935. 

Goodwill at Washington (editorial). Apr., 
1935. 

Play Bridges National Frontiers. Frank 


July, 1934. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International— 
Rotary and Radio, No. 738; Hands Across 
Boundary Lines, No. 737; England and 
Georgia Exchange Visitors, No. 772. 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRY 


tional Service) 


Chapin Bray. 


( Voca- 


{ Club Program based on the article: 

What of the Next 25 Years. Henry Ford, 

as told to S. J. Woolf. This issue, 
1. SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT. 
From Tue Rorarian— 

A Steel Damascus Knew Not. 
Howe. Apr., 1936. 

Stratosphere—Super Highway of the Air. 
Jean Piccard, Feb., 1934. 

Do We Need Birth Control 
Ideas? (symposium). Sir Josiah 
Charles F. Kettering. Apr., 1934. 

Men, Machines, Progress. Walter D. Head. 
Apr., 1934. 

Other Magazines— 

Progress in this Age of Science. L. H. 

Brown. 1935, 


page 6. 


Harrison E. 


for New 


Stamp. 


Scientific American, Oct., 


Seeing the Future: tour of the laboratories. 
Business Week. Nov., 2, 1935. 

2. DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY. 
From Tue Rotarian— 

Juts on the Social Skyline. 
Sockman. May, 1936. 

Green Trees and City Streets. 
Johnson. Mar., 1936. 

Skyscrapers Doomed? Yes! by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, No! by V. G. Iden. Mar., 

Other Magazines— 

Decentralization Trends in Factory Em- 
ployment. Monthly Lab: 
1935. 

3. IMPACT OF THE MACHINE ON SOCIFTY. 
From Tue Rorarian— 
The Goal Is Plenty for All. 


Moulton. Dec., 1935. 


Ralph W. 


Marshall 


1936. 


r Revieu Nov., 


Harold G. 


Railroads: Government Ownership? (de 
bate). Yes! by B. K. Wheeler, No! by 
S. O. Dunn. June, 1935 


You and Those You Hire. 
good. Nov., 

Can We Reduce Drudgery? M. B. Gerbel 
Apr., 1935, 

Social Needs and Lagging Science. 
Huxley. Oct., 1935 

Other Magazines— 

What Industry Wants from the 
sity. E. Whitney. Occupations. May, 

Things I’ve Been Thinking About. 
Ford. American Mercury. Feb., 1936 

Industrial Self Government: first 
Business Week. Jan. 15, 

Labor and the Goal of Industry. H. S. 


Norman Hap- 


1935, 


Julian 


Univer- 
1936 


Henry 


phase. 


1935 


Dennison. Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Soctal Science. Mar., 
1936. 

Progress Toward Collectivism. A. J. Nock. 


American Mercury. Feb., 1936. 
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EVERY SPEAKER NEEDS 
| The GK Portable 


SPEAKER’S STAND 


With its telescoping support, 
and tilting tov, the GK Portab le 
Speaker's Stand can be adjusted 
4 to hold memoranda at the height 
most convenient for easy re 
¢ No leaning over! No fumbling 
0) No embarrassing inter 
ruptions! Once you 
hi ive used this dignifies 
practical stand, you will 
ever agcatitr £ ve 4 
speech without 





Beautifully 
structed of finest wal 
nut, the GK weighs lit 
tle ind = disassembles 
into three simple pieces 
that fit into a brief 
ease or a specially built 

| case supplied by ~ 





tt offi ers or il 
PRICE—$6.50 POST PAID 
Complete with Handsome Top-Grain Cowhide 
Carrying Case $10.00 


THE GK CORPORATION 


One North LaSalle Street Chicago 











| all kindss 
| e all good 
| THE FRANK G. SHUMAN CO. 


Edward C. Long + Press 
TTi W. Jackson Bivd- 
CHICAGO:ILL: 


e phone MON ree 404] 


ASHUMAN 











A Little od of Laughter 


| 
= 

















} || TOASTS 


6000 UP-TO-DATE JOKES 


Arranged by Subjects 


























Salesmen, speakers, toastmasters 1 mer hese 
books of clean humor will pay for themselve y 
times over Average 500 pages cloth $1.80 « 

or $4.50 for all postpaid. Order from The 
H. W WILSON “COMP ANY 950 Uni 


| versity Avenue New York City 











JUNIOR GONG— $5. on 


For ae club Same 1 

tiful lin and rich mellow tone 

as our large gong 6% 

high Complete with embler 

gavel and cover $5.00 

F lags—Banners— Badges—F avors— 

Souvenirs—and Ali Club Supplies 

Have You Our Catalogue? 

“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 

503 S. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 





Se ne ee 


Rotary Supplies 


| for every occasion 

Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-3”’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 
325 West Madison Street 


al eaten 
When writing, please mention “The Rotarian 


Chicago, Ill. 


ee ee ee ee 





Premium Users! See This 
NEW KIND | 
OF KNIFE! , 


UST THAT!—a new kind! Patented AUTOPOINT 

Knife (Blade by ‘““GITS’’) opens with one hand; 
blade of finest steel available slides through end 
of handle. Give a prospect this knife imprinted 
with your story; you’ve given him the 
knife he’ll use and thank you for! Literally 
hundreds of low-cost premium ideas in this 
amazing little invention! Choice of knife or 
manicure file blades. Send for sample and sug- 
gestions on your letterhead. 


sales 


Correspondence invited from overseas merchants 
equipped to act as distributors or sales representa 
ti 


to wholesalers, retailers and premium buyers 
1801 Foster Ave., Dept. R-6, Chicago, Illinois 


Blades by 
“GITS”’ 


Autopoint Co., 


Gutopoint KNIFE 


IRIS 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


BOOKLET with colored illustrations 
and descriptions of best improved varieties 
Plant now. Write to National Iris Gardens, 
Box {23-R, Beaverton, Oregon. 









FREE 


Name 


Address 











Te finest 


permanent expression 
ot community interest 
is to protect lives of 
children by enclosing 
playgrounds with 
Stewart lron Picket-or 
Chain Link Wire 
Fence. Ask for details. 


The Stewart lron Works Co. 
324 Stewart Block, Cincinnati,O 
1886-Golden Anniversary-1936 


All Sizes — tet 
and Prices 


Badges and Banners 
Send forCatalogueNo.500 
George Lauterer Co. 
9 North Franklin Street 
; : Chicago, U.S. A. 
Special—A Set of 68 Flags Various Countries 





SPEAKERS! 


We will write your speeches. Rates as 
low as $1.00 for half-hour address, depend 
ing on type of speech wanted. — 
free. Strictly confidential. Write! 


National Reference Library 


303 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
tei, 160k one RR a 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


We supply teachers for all types of posi- 
tions from nursery school to university. 


Henry D. Hughes, Manager, 25 East Jackson Blvd, Chicago, Ill. 
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Contributors Mander, Garvan, Ward, Sprague, Woolf. 


‘Chats on Contributors 


U. all the world’s hills and down all its 


dales on the twirling hub caps of 23 million 
motor cars has sped the name of Ford. Of no 
one may “he needs no introduction’ be more 


properly said than of Henry Ford who here 
gives thought to the question What of the Next 
It to that Mr. 


Ford’s name is synonymous the world over with 


25 Years? is mere routine say 


mass production methods, but one does well to 
also that Mr. Ford who 
in playing his fiddle, 


remember is a mortal 


finds pleasure tinkering 


with his music boxes, in restoring old cities to 


Victorian loveliness, in living simply and 


. S. LB Woolf, who sketches and 


their 
prudently 


interviews Mr. Ford, is a native New Yorker, 
an illustrator for many quality publications, and 
the author and illustrator of several books, 
among them, Drawn from Life. 

* 7 


“I must have been an explorer when I was 
old,” says William LaVarre, who 
currently presents So You'd Be an Explorer! 
I used to trap polecats on a Virginia farm 

and sell their skins for $3.72 From pole- 
cats to jungle cats was a natural, leap 
his return 


ten years 


each.” 
if long, 
for Explorer LaVarre, but ever since 
from the Amazonian jungles in 1914 with 500 
carats of diamonds his expeditions have been 
news—news of a vast South American “Kim- 
of great rubber fields, of acres of orchids, 
and rare museum Mr. LaVarre 
is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 
under glass 


berly,”’ 
specimens. 
and his treasures and trophies lie 
in many of the famous museums of natural his- 
the United States. Petite and comely 
LaVarre is a comrade on her husband's 
. Francis P. Garvan, who pre 


tory in 
Mrs. 


adventures 


sents the affirmative brief on Should We “Buy 
National”? the debate-of-the-month, is presi- 
dent of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., New 


York City. Yale, New York Law School, and 
Fordham gave him most of his formal educa- 


tion in law. He has been, among other things, 


assistant Attorney General of the United States 
and dean of the Fordham Law School 


Sir Charles A. Mander, Bart., who carries 
the negative argument, is managing director of 
Mander Brothers, Ltd., English varnish manu- 
facturers, was mayor of Wolverhampton three 
years ago, and is a Past President of Rotary In- 
ternational: for Great Britain and 
Ireland. He will address a session of Rotary’s 
International Convention at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Charles W. Ward, “Got a Job, Mister?” 
knows whereof he speaks when his subject is 
As student loan officer of North- 
he gives sym- 


Association 


youth and jobs. 
western University, Evanston, IIl., 
pathetic audience to countless student woes each 
week—and then he does something to disperse 


the woes. Back near the turn of the century, he 


captained a famed Northwestern football team. 
He was Governor of Rotary’s 40th District nine 
. One thing has led to another in 
A journeyman 


years ago 
Jesse Rainsford Sprague’s life. 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 





jeweler in his youth, he travelled through the 
western part of the United States, bought a jew- 
elry store in San Antonio, Tex., where, in 1918 
Rotary. As editor of the Club's 
weekly bulletin he wrote biographies of 150 of 
the ; 


he joined 


members, was inspired to try “big ti 


journalism, submitting a manuscript to th 
Saturday Evening Post. It was accepted. From 
that point on, he has been a journalist, having 


won national note as a biographer, fiction writer, 
and commentator. He now at work on an 
85,000 word novel in New York City. To this 
issue he contributes Once I Was President. 


1s 
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You'll find Alfred H. McKeown, 4 C 


Preview, 


up in the front office of the 
Detroit Daily News 
he has charge of 
advertising. He was a 
lieutenant in the Royal 
Flying Corps during the 
war. His Rotary 
in part: Chairman of the 
Convention Committee ot 
Rotary International { 
1935-36; 


vention 
where 


display 


record, 


T 





ten years of pe! 


W.-Y fect attendance in the Ro 
tary Club of Detroit, of 
which he was President three years ago 


Walter A. Olen, 4 Manufacturer Looks at Con 
is president of the Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Company of Clintonville, Wis. On com 
pany business he has travelled 1,300,000 miles, 
addressing scores of Rotary Clubs and other o1 
ganizations on the way. He writes frequent! 
leading engineering and automotive jour 
nals... Gurchurn Singh, On Forging 
Will to Peace, is a rubber planter of Penang, 
Straits Settlements, where he is a member ot 
the Rotary Club. 


merce, 


for 


Edward Gordon Craig, Where Organiza 
Fails, is an English actor and author whose 
writings on the art of the theater are as beaut 
ful as they are analytical. His first appearances 
on the stage were made under Henry Irving in 
the Lyceum theater in London. But that was 
back in 1889. Today his biographies fa 
mous people of the stage bring him note, On 
Ellen Terry—the Actress and Mother among 
them. Mr. Craig lives in Genoa, Italy 
Frank Clay Cross, who writes on the science 
of genealogy in this month’s Hobbyhorse Hitch 


fon 


on 


ing Post, lives in Denver, Colo. Educated in 
Kansas and Colorado, he has been a college in 
structor inthe latter state for many years. 
American Mercury, Forum, and other journals 


have published his writings. He is president ot 
the Colorado Genealogical Society . Dr. 
Theodore Lewald, A Welcome to the Olympics 
is a German economist and statesman. He has 
held many offices in the Government, and 1s 
now president of the board of administration ot 
the Germanic Museum at Nuremburg and 

torical commissioner of the Reich archives. 







